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C HIEF Iron Tail visits a settlement 
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The GIST of IT— 


[F the eight-hour day in the steel indus 
is successful in Great Britain (p 
216), why does the United States Ste 
Corporation refuse to adopt it (page 222 


BANNING strike- breakers in Colorado 
a unique Presidential order com 
just as the staff of the Commission’ ¢ 
Industrial Relations submits a bill to of 
a national board of mediation and con 
tion. Page 211. 4 


DON’T destroy Sing Sing—make a tin 

inological laboratory and hospital of ; 
urges the New York State Prison 
mission. The commission calls also for, 
court of rehabilitation. Page 212. 


N American nurse to head a traigil 
school in Bulgaria. Page 209. | 


HE Henrici restaurant strike in Chi 
which has received little notice in” 
newspapers, was a demand for less 
and more pay (two-thirds of waiters 
waitresses “go flatfooted”). It showed 
much a policeman loves a law-abi 
“peaceful picket.” Page 214. 


PRESERVATIVES and incorrect labelin 

are not the dangers to our food suf 
most in need of emphasis, says Dr. C,_ 
A. Winslow. Page 212. : 


N inventory of stock in a New Eng! 
church. Page 218. 


HOW a preacher with half a lung achié 
ed whole-hearted service for his com 
munity. Page 219. a 


GRAPHITE isn’t the only thing presse 

into reporters’ pencils; a little huma 
exploitation is contributed for good meas 
ure. Page 222. 


UTTING personal elements into soci 
service via the church. Page 220. 


ATAL accidents in industry have de 
clined in Minnesota. Page 210. 


HE Peoples’ Institute of New Yor 
planning a pageant that will aim ¢ 
show the immigrant that there is a plac 
here for his native customs and nationé 
ways. Page 209. 


HE textile strike at Ipswich, Mass. 
called lost, but was there not a gai 


HE master craftsman of East 
Neighborhood House, Cleveland. 
211. 


Page 210. 


HE college man and public se 
Page 210. 


SEEKING fortunes and finding fortune 


tellers. Page 213. 


F. P. A. could think of a better one, B 
* how is this for a last line— 


N URSE rattlesnakes or teach temperar 


Page 226. 


MERICAN TRAINING FOR 
BULGARIAN NURSES: 


ONE OF THE announced pur- 

ses of the coming visit to this coun- 
- of Queen Eleanora, of Bulgaria, is 
afford her majesty an opportunity to 
idy American hospitals. Out of her 
erest in Bulgaria’s nursing and hos- 
al needs, quickened by the recent 
ts, has already sprung an arrange- 
mt with the American Red Cross 
lich will result in giving American 
ining to Bulgarian nurses in this 
untry and in the sending of a Red 
oss nurse to take charge of a training 
1001 for nurses in Sofia. 
Through Madame Bakhmeteff, wife 
the Russian ambassador to this coun- 
*, Queen Eleanora made her appeal to 
» Red Cross. Accompanying her let- 
‘to Madame Bakhmeteff was the fol- 
ving statement of the queen’s plan: 


“Her Majesty Queen Eleanora wishes 
establish a training school for nurses 
the American plan, in the State 
exander Hospital, in Sofia. To this 
d she wishes to have four young Bul- 
rian women trained in the United 
ates. She would like to. find a hos- 
al of good standing where they would 
given their training, their board and 
iging, free. In order, however, to 
able to begin the training school now, 
len interest in nursing has been 
rakened by the last war, the queen 
uuld like, if means could be found in 
nerica, to engage a superintendent 
10 could begin the work and get it 
Il started while the young women 
re being trained. At the end of this 
ne the queen hopes to have demon- 
ated the ability of the training school, 
d that the government will then ar- 
nge to have its expenses included in 
= regular hospital budget.” 
Helen Scott Hay, superintendent of 
2 West Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, 
., who has consented to go to Sofia to 
wt the training school for nurses, will 
ive; it is expected, in August. The 
hool for Nurses of the Presbyterian 
spital, New York, has agreed to take 
ur nurses from Bulgaria and train 
2m free of charge for three years. 
Miss Hay is prominent in the work of 
ny of the national organizations for 
rses in this country and has also had 
general teaching experience. 
a ; 
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The children’s judge of Denver 
expresses his opinion of “Beauty 
for Ashes,” the autobiography of 
a housing reformer, appearing 
serially in THE Survey. Next in- 
stallment June 6. 


It just seems to have been im- 
possible to go over Mrs. Bacon's 
story until recently. It is a won- 
derful story—just the kind of a 
story that ought to have been 
written a long time ago. The con- 
ditions and. the difficulties describ- 
ed by Mrs. Bacon are those met 
with in nearly every city, large or 
small; and in writing the story of 
her own experiences im one city, 
she is writing what might be the 
experiences in every city. It 
should be an inspiration and a help 
to others and multiply the Mrs. 
Bacons throughout the country. 
We are sadly in need of them. 

The kind of opposition and dif- 
ficulties, pointed out by Mrs. Bacon 
in her most interesting narrative 
of personal experiences, will exist 
as long as communities are indif- 
ferent and “fail to produce the 
type of woman who is sincere, 
sane, sensible, earnest and deter- 
mined in calling attention to hous- 
ing conditions, and other conditions 
that have to do with poverty, mis- 
fortune and crime, not only in the 
great cities but in the small cities 
and even the towns. 

The articles are most entertain- 
ingly and interestingly written. 
and I sincerely trust will be pub- 
lished in book form and have the 
circulation they so richly deserve. 

Ben B, LInpsey. 
Denver, Col. 
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NEW YORK 


A FESTIVAL AND PAGEANT OF 
NatTIons—aiming to interpret, not Amer- 
ica to the foreigner, but the foreigner 
to America—is to be given in New York 
city June 1-6 by the the People’s Insti- 
tute. It is to be in large part the prod- 
uct of the immigrant and one of its pur- 
poses is to make the immigrant feel that 
there is a place in this country for his 
native customs and national ways. 

Entertainments by different national 
groups will be given at Public School 
63 each day from June 1 to 5. The 
pageant will occur on the sixth. A 
dozen nationalities will participate, 
each contributing a spectacle of some- 
thing worthy in its native life. Nora 
Van Leeuwen, of the People’s Institute 
staff, who has planned the pageant, de- 
scribes it as follows: 


‘ PAGEANT OF THE NATIONS IN 


“The pageant will go in a long proces- 
sion through the streets of the lower 
East Side. There will be ten or more 
different groups of school children in 
costume, with banners and music, and 
a still larger number of adult groups 
representing the nationalities. There 
will be floats, streamers and cavalry. 
The procession will move to a great, 
bare field, in Eleventh street. 

“All around this field there are loom- 
ing tenement houses. These will be 
ablaze with color. The real pageant will 
be held on the field. The children will 
represent, in a rapidly moving panto- 
mime, the human history of the neigh- 
borhood, beginning with the Indians and 
ending with the rise of the school house. 
Then the foreign societies, each in turn, 
will give a brief, striking presentation 
of that which they consider most worthy 
of their national name and _ national 
pride. 

“But each nationality, before it ex- 
hibits its own national stories, will lay 
an appropriate gift at the feet of a 
great triad of figures representing the 
three races whose amalgamation is pro- 
ducing the new America—the Teutonic, 
Latin and Slavic—with a representation 
of Liberty rising above them all. 

“Then the children will build instantly, 
right out in the arena, a school house. 
There will be a symbolic presentation of 
the quest of the people for a place to 
meet—the saloon, with its open arms, 
and the school house and church, with 
closed doors. Then will be seen the 
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POW-WOW OF BOY SCOUTS, INDIAN BRAVES, CAMP FIRE ,GIRLS 


THE INDIANS, BOY SCOUTS AND CAMP FIRE GIRLS AT DINNER 


1 “4 


Many a Boy Scout visits an Indian encampment to see the braves and 
their mode of life, but few Indians ever visit their pale-face brothers in the 


city. 


It was a unique experience at Spring Street Neighborhood House, New 


York, the other evening when Chief Iron Tail, head of the Sioux tribe for 
twenty years, Chief Black Fox, their wives, Charlie and Susie Yellow Boy and 
an interpreter came down from 101 Ranch, Wild West Show, to eat dinner 
with the oldest Boy Scout troop in the United States, Troop Nine of New York — 


city. 
were on hand also. 


Some Scouts from Springfield, Mass., and a-number of Camp Fire Girls 


Chief Iron Tail, whose profile adorns the Buffalo nickel, assisted by Chief 
Black Fox and little Susie Yellow Boy, showed how. he danced after the massa- 
cre of General Custer and his troopers at the battle of Big Horn Creek in 1876. 

The chief grunted his approval of the Camp Fire ceremonies and the Scout 


stunts. 
leader’s thumb-print. 


Many of the boys and girls are treasuring copies of the old Sioux 


CHIEF IRON TAIL WITH HIS HAND ON A SCALP 


coming of the social center and the or- 
ganization of the human life of these 
crowded neighborhoods into public 
school buildings. As a finale there will 
be a flag tableau, in which the children 
will form a huge American flag and the 
foreign societies will salute it with their 
own banners.” 

It is hoped that this pageant will help 
to point ways in which the immigrant 
may enrich not only his own life in this 
country, but that of Americans as well, 
by holding on to a part of the rich 
stores of his national customs. 

Miss Van Leeuwen says it was a 
shock to her to be told by a prominent 
Servian that among the thousands of 
Servians in New York not a single na- 
tional costume could be found. Servian 
immigrants had either exchanged their 
native dress for American outfits before 
coming here, or had disposed of them 
after their arrival. 

“It is pitiable,’ she says, “how little 
we have of their wonderful customs, of 
their beautiful traditions, of their loy- 


alty to their countries, and to the ideals 
they know, and their willingness to ex- 
pose all this if they only had the oc- 
casion.” 


CCIDENT PREVENTION IN 
MINNESOTA 


THE PEOPLE of Minnesota were 
astounded when the Labor Department’s 
report for 1910 showed that 251 fatal 
accidents and 8,137 non-fatal accidents 
had been reported by the industries of 
Minnesota (exclusive of the railroad 
transportation, maintenance of ways and 
construction accidents) for the fiscal 
year ending July 31 that year. A vig- 
orous , safety campaign was at once 
inaugurated. 

During the four years that have since 
elapsed there has been a steady decline 
in fatal accidents. In 1913 there were 
136, a decrease of 46 percent. This does 
not fully reveal what has been accom- 
plished in accident prevention. Agricul- 
tural fatalities, which had been averag- 


_were much more completely reported in 


ing from 11 to 12 a year, jumped ¢ 
21 in 1913, while the railroad shop ane 
mercantile industries had an unusus 
series of peculiar mishaps which in-} 
creased the railroad shop and repair) 
yard accidents.from an average of 3} 
fatalities a year to 11 in 1913 and the) 
mercantile industries from an average 
of 4 a year to 10 in 1913. If those 
three industries had not had such a 
normal fatality rates in 1913 the de 
crease since 1910 would have been 56 
per cent. 
In the mines there was a decline from 
83 fatalities in 1910 to 28 in 1913, 7 
in lumbering and woodworking from 
to 18. Many other industries reveal 
similar decreases. Non-fatal  acci 
dents, in spite of the fact that they 


1913 that in 1910, declined from 8,1 ; 
to 5,490, a decline of 32.6 per cent. 4 
‘YNIVERSITIES AND THE PUBLI - 
SERVICE ‘ 
— 
AT THE conference on univer 

sities and public service, held in Ne 
York May 12-13, under the auspices of 
the committee on practical training fot 
public service of the American Political 


men could not carry the duties of publi 
service without a period of training, an 
urged that opportunity be given the col 
lege man to secure practical contact 
with public affairs while in college. 

The opportunities of public service 
a career furnished an interesting dis- 
cussion in which the city manager, th 
consular service and civil service refor 
were particularly emphasized by di 
ferent speakers as leading to opening: 
for remunerative and distinguished ser 
vice. 

Charles McCarthy, chief of the Legis- 
lative Reference Library of Wisconsin, 
and chairman of the practical trainin 
committee, described the need for prac- 
tical study of legislative affairs and the 
advantages of such a study over the 
stay-at-home methods usually employed 
in the past by students of civic affairs. 

Dean Hicks of the University of Cin- 
cinnati described the close relations be- 
tween his university and the city, and 
succeeding speakers showed the oppor- 
tunity of co-operation between the uni- 
versities and the municipality in New 
York city and what has already been 
accomplished. | 

During the discussion of public ser- 
vice activities of the universities, 
Director Cooke, of the Department of 
Public Works of Philadelphia, described 
the help given to his department by uni- 
versity professors, and Professor James 
of the University of Texas told how his 
graduate students were making surveys 
that had attracted wide notice. The uni- 
versity of Texas has established a 


—— a 


Common Welfare 
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bureau of municipal research and refer- 
ence and a school of city administration. 
_ A national university, to use the faci- 
lities of the national capital as a labora- 
tory for political science students, was 
advocated by Chancellor Brown of New 
York University. Mr. McCarthy led the 
discussion on the question of giving 
credit in the universities for work done 
in municipal research and _ legislative 
reference bureaus. The plan of the 
committee on practical training for pub- 
lic service provides that one year of 
practical work in selected bureaus be 
counted toward the degree of Ph.D. in 
universities, The committee will in- 
spect these bureaus and designate cer- 
tain of them for this work, on the basis 
of supervision and facilities given to 
the student. This plan has already been 
put into action by Mr. McCarthy in 
Wisconsin. 

Professor Holcombe of Harvard, de- 
scribed the advantage to the college man 
of entering practical public affairs. The 
Training School for Public Service was 
described by Leroy E. Snyder of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. In this school, which is con- 
ducted by the bureau the program of 
practical civic work as outlined by the 
conference is being carried out. 

A resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed for future annual conferences. The 
descriptions of work already accomp- 
lished and the opportunities still to be 
grasped appeared to foreshadow a 
greatly increased activity on the part 
of the universities to come into closer 
contact with actual political conditions. 


TRIKE BREAKERS BANNED IN 
COLORADO 


THE ORDER of the President of 
the United States, prohibiting the im- 
portation of strike breakers to work in 
the Colorado mines, and ordering the 
deportation of all who have been brought 
in since April 20, the date of the Ludlow 
battle, is thé unique feature of federal 
control in the Colorado strike districts. 
Already a number of men who were 
brought into southern Colorado after 
that date have been put on trains and 
sent out of the mining section. 

This is probably the first time in Amer- 
ica that such a course has been followed 
by troops policing strike territory. It is 
not unfamiliar, however, in England. 
The theory seems to be one of main- 
taining a strict neutrality. The troops 
will not permit the strikers to interfere 
with men at work before the recent out- 
break of hostilities, but on the other 
hand, they will not allow their presence 
to be used as an opportunity for the 
commission of overt acts on the part of 
the operators tending to strengthen their 
‘position. 

_ The disarmament of strikers, militia, 
sheriffs and company guards is going 
slowly forward. 


ee 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN AT WORK 


A marvelous desk did fifteen-year-old Emri Techa fashion. 
wood he made it, true to his own careful plans, 
finished, resting evenly upon slender legs which pressed the floor at each point. 


The top was broad and smooth. 


Of hard oak 
Four-square it stood when 


In the back a drawer was craftily set, nicely 
dove-tailed and mortised together, fitting perfectly in its socket. 


On the shelf 


surmounting the drawer were pen-racks of beaten copper, hammered out of the 
red metal by Emri, youthful master-craftsman. 
Rightly proud was Emri, when his desk finally stood the wonder of all 


who visited East End Neighborhood House in Cleveland, Ohio. 


There it was 


that he wrought out his ideas of desk-craft in the short afternoons after school 
hours and in the long winter evenings. As he labored, increasing cunning came 
to his firm fingers, to his strong arms and to his vigorous young brain. The 
joy of creative work was his in increasing measure as the desk grew under 
the teeth of his saw and the blade of his plane. 

But as he worked, his thoughts winged above the crowded neighborhood in 
which he lived, to a glorious future which he might in time make for himself 
and those he loved with the cleverness of his hands and the keenness of his 
brain. And as he thus wrought in the days which are yet to come, those who 
guide the fortunes of the East End Neighborhood House saw part of their 
problem ‘solved; for their mission is to provide inspiration to the better things 


of life for the many groping people whom they serve. 
Shortly afterward, all the people of the neighborhood were given a chance 


to see the work of Emri and his ten youthful fellow-artificers. 


A great store 


window blossomed for a week in April with many useful articles besides the 


desk—made by Emri and his comrades. 


Footstools, tabourets, lamps, chairs, 


pedestals, cup-and-saucer racks and many other bits of furniture were there 


displayed. 


To the name of Emri, desk-maker, stood, in addition to his masterpiece, 


a chair, a lamp and a footstool. 


And as those who passed were seen to marvel 


at evidence of such skilful industry, the eyes of Emri, master-craftsman of 
fifteen years, glistened with pride, and his soul expanded with the joy of 


artistry fulfilled. 


EDIATION PLAN OF INDUS- 
M TRIAL COMMISSION 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST in con- 
nection with the events above outlined is 
the tentative draft of a bill drawn up 
and submitted to the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations by the 
commission’s staff, creating a national 
board of mediation and conciliation to 
deal with all strikes and lockouts in any 
part of the country that seem likely to 
involve the federal government. 

A memorandum accompanying the 
bill points out that within the past year 
Congress has been called upon to inves- 
tigate strikes in the three states of West 


Virginia, Michigan and Colorado, and 
that in the latter state federal troops 
had to be called in. All of these strikes 
involved interstate shipment of gunmen 
and strike-breakers. 

The bill provides strictly for volun- 
tary conciliation, and expressly denies 
to the board any compulsory powers of 
arbitration or prohibition of strikes or 
lockeuts. In this way it avoids all con- 
flict over any question of state or inter- 
state jurisdiction. 

A precedent for a federal commission 
is found in the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission of 1902, which settled the 
great strike in Pennsylvania. It is 
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OUTSIDE ‘‘ THE POOR MAN’S CLUB”’ 


pointed out that all efforts at concilia- 
tion by the federal government in re- 
cent strikes have failed, and that if in- 
tervention is to be resorted to, it is ad- 
visable that the government have a per- 
manent board, representing the entire 
nation and having the confidence of 
both employers and employes, to be of 
service at the very inception of such 
disputes. 

One of the important features of the 
bill is its plan for co-operation with 
state boards of mediation whenever such 
exist, and its plan for joining with such 
boards in any section of the country for 
united action whenever a dispute ex- 
tends beyond the limits of a single state. 


RASTIC PRISON REFORM 
URGED IN NEW YORK 


A NEW TURN has been given to 
the movement to abolish Sing Sing 
Prison, New York’s antiquated mauso- 
leum on the Hudson. The State Com- 
mission on Prison Reform, of which 
Thomas Mott Osborne is chairman, has 
recommended to Governor Glynn that 
the place be converted into a receiving 
station for the observation and study of 
all persons sentenced to a state prison, 
for the medical examination and treat- 
ment of those afflicted with disease and 
for weeding out those found to be ment- 
ally defective. 

Among other recommendations in the 
report of the commission, made public 
last week, is one that a Court of Re- 
habilitation be established, and indeter- 
minate sentences given all persons sent 
to state prisons, in order that the re- 
formation of law-breakers may be de- 
termined as accurately as their guilt. 


In urging the abolition of Sing Sing, 
the commission calls attention to the 
“incredible fact” that public opinion has 
for over half a century been aware of 
the barbarity of confining human beings 
in the cells there and yet has let the 
institution remain—‘“a disgrace to a ciy- 
ilized community.” The commission 
calls strongly for the erection of a new 
prison to take the place of Sing Sing. 
The new prison, it declares, should have 
a site of 2,000 acres, consisting of forest 
and arable lands, and should not be 
more than 100 miles from New York 
city. 

With reference to converting Sing 
Sing into a receiving station the com- 
mission says it contemplates the estab- 
lishment of a hospital and neurological 
institute as well as place of detention 
and observation. This will require, it 
points out, the services of a staff of 
genuine experts, physicians and officials 
of special training, broad sympathies 
and knowledge of human nature. The 
cell block will not be needed for this 
purpose and should be abandoned. 

In urging sentences without maximum 
or minimum limit for all persons sen- 
tenced to state prisons, the commission 
declares that “the unequal sentences im- 
posed by different judges for the same 
offense, or even by the same judge at 
different times, is little short of a scan- 
dal in the administration of our crimi- 
nal justice, and creates in those dis- 
criminated against a rankling sense of 
the injustice and inequality of the law.” 

The idea of a court of rehabilitation 
to determine when prisoners are fit to 
be returned to society was first given 
prominence some years ago by Roland 


F 
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B. Molineaux, and has since been | 
strongly urged in Texas. Such a court, | 
as usually conceived, will be a court of | 
record to try a person for release on the 
evidence of his conduct in prison. If 
he has been given an indeterminate sen- 
tence, as the commission urges, the court 
can diminish or prolong his term as it 
sees fit. 


The commission declares: “While per- > 


fect justice cannot be expected from 
any human instrumentality, it is con- 
ceived that a single court, acting for 
the entire state, and sitting as a Board 


of Parole or Court of Rehabilitation — 
: 


will be much more apt to administer 
an equal justice than is possible under, 
the present system. 
tem it will be the prisoner and not the 
crime that will be tried. 

Pending the creation of such a court, © 
the commission recommends the estab- 
lishment of local advisory boards, of - 
three or five members each, for each 
prison and reformatory, for the pur- 
pose of investigating all applications for 
pardon or parole. 

Believing that the greatest obstacle in 
the way of real prison reform in the 
state is the confusion and demoraliza- 
tion in the prison administration, the 
commission urges as the necesssary 
ground work of all other changes the 
consolidation of all offices, boards and 
commissions into a permanent state 
department of correction. In this it 
recommends the vesting of the entire 
penal administration of the state. 

Among its other recommendations are 
a separate institution for the care of all 
adult mental defectives convicted of 
crime; the “honest, efficient and business- 
like administration” of all systems of 
prison labor in the state; the creation 
of an employment bureau for paroled 
and discharged prisoners in the office of 
the superintendent of prisons; and the 
establishment of a thorough system of 


Under such a sys- 


education in the penal institutions under | 


the state commissioner of education. 


URE FOOD LAWS: SANITARY 
AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


Is THE pure food law of real use? 
Does it actually protect the average 
citizen? Or help to reduce the cost of 
living? 

To these big questions an answer was 
offered at the New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction this 
week by Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, curator 
of public health, American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Dr. Winslow’s belief was that “as ac- 
tually enforced the pure food law has 
had an infinitesimal effect in the pre- 
vention of disease and has often tended 
to increase rather than decrease the cost 


‘of living.” 


This failure Dr. Winslow considered 
due to the point of view of early ex- 
ponents of the law. Thus far the great- 
est emphasis has been laid upon ques- 


of adulteration and preservatives, 
of correct labeling. 


“There is, of course” he said, “an im- 
ant economic and ethical question 
volved in the control of adulteration 
nd misbranding, aside from the sup- 
posed sanitary one. foods and 
brics and all other products on the 
arket should be what they appear to 
. . “[Yet] other dangers to 
food supply, much more real, need 
nphasis. 
The most serious of these dangers 
e due to the pollution of some food- 
ffs like water and milk which are 
ten consumed raw, and of other food- 
ffs after cooking, by human excre- 
ons, which are always likely to be the 
bearers of the germs of communicable 
sease. The safeguard against such 
dangers must be two-fold: first, the 
clusion as far as possible of sick per- 
ms and carriers from the business of 
od preparation; second, a standard of 
eral cleanliness to minimize, so far 
as may be, the amount of excretal mat- 
ter from the respiratory or intestinal 
tract, which is smeared on food by un- 
recognized cases. This involves a 
trict supervision of kitchens and serv- 
rooms and a campaign of education 
reaching the individual in the home 
where so many cases of typhoid fever 
md other intestinal diseases, and of 
olds and tonsilitis and other respira- 
ory diseases, originate in prosodemic 
hion, » 
“The possible infection of food by 
ies is another real danger which well 
eserves the attention it is now begin- 
ng to receive, and the same dangers 
which all foods are liable after cook- 
“a pollution by mouth spray, by han- 
ing and by flies, menace foods, such 
fruits which are to be eaten raw, in 
e store as well as in the kitchen.” 


‘ 


It is important, of course, that poison- 
s matter shall not be mixed with food 
ducts, and that food products shall 
properly labeled. But attention 
ould be concentrated more largely 
ipon suppression of the traffic in un- 
dean milk, meat and vegetables and 
her products that may carry disease. 
Important to any progress, Dr. Wins- 
w emphasized, must be patience on 
© part of those who watch and wait, 
while scientists study and report results. 


. 


Up the road, till ‘day i is done; 


far for all who roam, 
g for us brothers all, 
ve falter, lest we fall; 


(%4 eae of mine along the way, 
Whither bound this windy day?’’ 
_ *‘Join us, friend, our way is one, 


: ‘Up. the road toward light of Home 


Violent prejudices which once existed 
against canning and cold storage have 
been allayed; the question of preserva- 
tives needs further study that their ef- 
fects in varying amounts and under 
varying conditions may be determined. 
There are certain household preserva- 
tives, like salt, sugar, cloves, etc., which 
are familiar and approved without ques- 
tion. Certain other preservatives, newer 
and less familiar, still suffer under the 
terrible reproach of being “chemicals.” 
“Why sodium benzoate is a chemical and 
sodium chloride is not, is a puzzle to 
the scientific mind.” 


In closing, Dr. Winslow appealed for 
co-operation of all social workers: 

“It will take the work of years by 
trained experts with a single-minded de- 
sire to find out the facts and use them 
for the public good to get from the 
pure food law a maximum of efficiency, 
sanitary and economic. You, as social 
workers, will have an increasingly large 
part in this task, for the whole business 
of better social organization is your 
province and you are each year pos- 
sessed of greater power in molding pub- 
lic opinion for good or for ill. 


AILURE OF EFFORT TO STOP 
FORTUNE-TELLING 


In tHE Burrato State Hospital 
for the Insane a nineteen-year-old boy 
has been slowly recovering the past win- 
ter from insanity brought on by the pre- 
tended disclosures of a fortune teller. 
While his delusions continued the Legis- 
lature failed to pass a bill which would 
have made it possible to punish more ef- 
fectively this class of charlatans. Mean- 
while hundreds of fortune tellers are 
still doing business at the old stands. 

The boy referred to came to New York 
last year to find work. He was em- 
ployed as draughtsman’s apprentice in a 
down-town architect’s office and for two 
weeks gave excellent service. Anxious 
to know what the future held for him, 
he went to a Sixth Avenue fortune 
teller. 

This man declared that by reading the 
stars he could forsee a dreadful calamity 


UP THE ROAD 


Crarutes S. NEwHALL 


in store for the youth. He added that 
he could divert it for fifty dollars. The 
boy, who had paid the magician four 
dollars for every previous visit, answered 
that he didn’t have that much money. 
The fortune teller kindly agreed to re- 
ceive payment in installments of four 
dollars a week. 

To make these payments the boy be- 
gan to deny himself food and other 
necessaries. His work suffered and he 
was discharged. One day, in an attempt 
at suicide, he jumped into the Hudson 
River from the West Thirty-ninth Street 
pier. He was rescued before dead and 
sent to a hospital, where he was adjudg- 
ed insane. 

A lieutenant of police tells the story 
of a girl who was chloroformed and 
assaulted by a fortune teller and who 
became insane as a result. These cases 
probably represent an extremity of evil 
to which the practices of fortune tellers 
do not often carry. For the most part 
they are content to swindle. 

The law at present permits a magis- 
trate only to place fortune tellers, who 
are legally defined as disorderly persons, 
under bonds to keep the peace. They 
can not be fined or imprisoned unless 
the bonds are forfeited. This almost 
never happens. 

“Tf a couple of dozen of these men 
and women were sent to the workhouse 
for two or three months,’ says Chief 
Magistrate William McAdoo, “it would 
do more to break up fortune telling than 
any other thing I can conceive of. Some 
people think fortune telling is a joke, 
but really it is a very serious evil.” 

The bill presented to the New York 
Legislature was drawn in Mr. McAdoo’s 
office at the suggestion of the Joint Ap- 
plication Bureau. It made fortune tell- 
ing for a consideration, or telling where 
lost or stolen goods could be found, a 
misdemeanor, thus enabling magistrates 
upon conviction to impose prison sent- 
ences of six months. 

The failure of the bill marks the de- 
feat of the first positive effort in New 
York to make fortune tellers as serious 
offenders in the eyes of the law as their 
evil effects justify. 


‘‘Up the road, with words of cheer 
Fit to banish every fear, 

Helpful deeds and kindly smiles, 
Easing so the wind-swept miles. 


‘‘Up the road we brothers all! 
Brave to answer every call; 


Up the road, till day is done 
And the goal at last is won.’’ 


INDUSTRY 


—THE HENRICI STRIKE—BY ELLEN GATES STARR 


| eerie TO STANDARDIZE CHICAGO RESTAURANTS 


A pioneer resident of Hull House tells in this article something of 
the difficulties encountered by unionists who attempt to keep within the 


law and yet make a strike effective. 


In the Henrici strike the police made 
arrests freely, although the Illinois law permits peaceful picketing. 


The 


courts have seemed to lend their aid to this harrassing of the union, for to 
date not a single striker’s case has been tried, an howay they have sometimes — 


been .arrested twice in one day.—Ep. 


At Henrici’s restaurant in Randolph 
St., Chicago—which it is not claimed is 
worse than many others—the bakery 
is wholly underground. Since February 
28, 1910, it has been illegal to build un- 
derground bakeries. There is no win- 
dow whatever in the kitchen and the 
bread bakery; the only ventilation is by 
an air shaft; at night there is often no 
power on for mechanical ventilating 
purposes though there is a night shift; 
the sweat of the bakers frequently drops 
into the bread. These facts given me by 
cooks and waiters I have verified at the 
office of the Bureau of: Sanitary In- 
spection. 

For six months previous to February 
5, the beginning of the Henrici restaur- 
ant strike, unions of waitresses, cooks, 
bakers, milk-wagon drivers and delivery- 
wagon drivers had been negotiating 


with the restaurants in the “loop” dis-. 


trict to the end of establishing a scale 
of hours and wages; in fine, of stand- 
ardizing their industries in that district. 

The waitresses’ main demands were 
for one day’s rest in seven, $8 for six 
days’ work (instead of $7 for seven days’ 
work), as a first step toward freeing 
them from the pernicious tipping system ; 
and, as always, for recognition of the 
union, without which no contract is of 
the slightest value. 


Why the Strike Was Called at 
Henrici’s 

One hundred restaurants had signed 
the agreement; Henrici’s was the first 
to refuse and was thus naturally, and 
not arbitrarily as the Henrici manager 
alleged, the point of attack. The man- 
ager not only complained that his res- 
taurant was unfairly singled out, but 
that it was unfair to proceed against any 
one restaurant. He maintained that 
some measure should be adopted apply- 
ing to all at once: 

Obviously, the only kind of measure 


which could so apply would be a legis- : 


lative measure, and, it must be remem- 
bered that, whenever any attempt is 
made at legislation to improve the con- 
ditions of hours, wages, etc., in restaur- 
ants, the Restaurant Keepers’ Associa- 
tion is promptly on hand to defeat it. 
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The four union waitresses engaged at 
Henrici’s were dismissed—on pretended 
charges—aiter having been followed by 
detectives to their union meetings. The 
two union cooks, of a total of four, and 
six union bakers, of a total of eight were 
called out on an officially declared 
strike; also the milk and delivery wagon 
drivers. No attempt’ was made, as is 
usual in, strikes, to influence the wait- 
resses remaining at work either to 
come out or to join the union at that 
time. This caused misunderstanding 
which served to allay public sympathy, 
and was probably a tactical mistake. 

The reason for this inaction was that 
the season had been a severe one by 
reason of unemployment. Any strike, 
at any time, implies a tremendous drain 
upon union funds. The Henrici Com- 
pany promised to discharge any wait- 
ress who joined the union at that time 
and, in case the union won, to pay the 
initiation fees of all those who had staid 
in. It was decided to be the most fair 
and humane course to fight it out with- 
out disturbing those within; but it gave 
apparent ground to the Henrici adher- 
ents, who constantly stated that no wait- 
resses were on strike, and as constantly 
ignored not only the locked-out union 
waitresses but the cooks, bakers, and 
milk and delivery wagon drivers who 
were on strike. 

The public, which had complained in 
the last garment workers’ strike that 
pickets had attempted to call out all the 
workers, now objected that they did not. 
The lockout of union waitresses and 
strike of union cooks, bakers and milk 
and delivery wagon drivers, was named 
solely a “boycott.” 

Mr. Collins, president of the Henrici 
Company, by his own statement on the 
witness stand, paid between $1.300 and 
$1.400 to the Chicago newspapers for 
printing his statement of the situation. 
Only one paper—the Evening Post— 
would print ‘the union statements. 
There remained to the union the method 
which is usually left to unionists on 
strike—to make their statement as well 
as they could in the open street. 

Peaceful picketing has been pronounc- 


- wearing no badge of authority—plain 


ed legal in Illinois by repeated cou 
decisions. The instructions given to the 
pickets by their unions were explicit- 
never to touch anyone, nor to stand stil 
in front of, or near, the Henrici pre 
ises obstructing passage. Peaceful pi 
eting, it is maintained, includes the right 
to give information in a quiet way. It 
should be remarked that passage wa: 
teally obstructed by groups of from 
twelve to. twenty nondescript persons 


clothes men, private detectives and men 
who stopped to talk with them and whe 
were not ordered to “move on.” 


‘Peaceful Pickets’’ Arrested 


Although the instructions were car 
tied out, arrests were repeatedly made 
and with increasing frequency, the same 
persons being twice placed under ar- 
rest and released on bonds during the 
interval between 12 and 2 o’clock. More 
than 125 arrests were made. The charge” 
at first was for conspiracy, a state of- 
fense for which the bond required i 
$1,000. Sometimes both conspiracy a 
disorderly conduct were charged; in this 
case the bond was $1,400. 

A section in the Municipal Court act 
provides that judges may enter an orde 
of record authorizing police officers to 
accept bail. The attorney of the unions, 
Edgar L. Masters, considering the $400 
bond for alleged “disorderly conduct” 
four times as great as it should have 
been, sent to find what the order of the 
court had been, and learned that the 
court had entered no order, and the po- 
lice were fixing the bonds at their own 
pleasure! 

The arrested persons were arraigned 
and assigned to a hearing in the Muni: 
cipal Court where the cases were pe 
petually continued on motion of - 
prosecution. Judge Ryan at last 
fused to allow any further conspiracy 
charges until a case should have been 
tried. 

The strike began on February 5 and 
up to the present time, May 7, no case 
has been tried either for conspiracy or 
disorderly conduct, although a commit 
tee appointed by the City Council fo 
the investigation of police procedure: 
passed resolutions urging the speeds 
trial of these cases. Untold time of = 
defendants has been wasted by the ca 
being so often called and continued, and 
more than $130.000 has been furnis 
in bonds by unions and sympathizers. 

Added to this abuse of power, were 
charges of police brutality, substantiate d 
by the sworn evidence of two injured 
waitresses and of a physician who at- 
tended a waitress whose arm was 
badly wrenched that the attending hes 
pital physician (Dr. Hedger) was un- 
able, until she had had an X-ray tak 
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to tell whether or not it. was broken. 


Also by the careful statement, out of © 


court, of Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen, sur- 
geon at the Mary Thompson Hospital. 
_ On February 22 a meeting was called 
at Hull House to suggest measures for 
investigating the conduct of the police. 
Jane Addams, head of Hull House, pre- 
sided and Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, presi- 
dent of the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion, offered resolutions. A committee 
was appointed by the chair to attend 
court proceedings. At that meeting was 
circulated a leaflet, “Facts Concerning 
Henrici’s,’ issued two days previous 
by the Women’s Trade Union League, 
stating the grievances and demands of 
the unions. ‘This leaflet was sent to the 
daily papers but appeared, so far as I 
know, in the Evening Post alone. 


Arrested for Disorderly Conduct 


I was present on Randolph Street 
four days between February 22 and 
March 2; on the fourth day I was put 
under arrest. I went there for the pur- 
pose of getting first-hand knowledge of 
the situation, of preventing recurrence 
of brutality, if I could, by my presence, 
aid in doing so, and of protesting against 
illegal and unwarranted arrests. 

I composed a fixed formula for use 
in case of witnessing such arrests, 
which I had occasion to use three times: 
“As an American citizen I protest 
against the arrest of these persons who 
are doing nothing contrary to the law.” 
I was arrested on the third occasion of 
reciting it in a clear but ordinary tone. 
No answer was made to my inquiry of 
the arresting officer as to the charge, 
but I was booked at the police station 
on a charge of disorderly conduct, 
which was sworn to by the officer, and 
on my declining to send for bail I was 
placed in a cell but released shortly 
thereafter on the bond of a friend who 
appeared and offered bail. (It has not 
been the policy of the trade unionists 
to decline bail and suffer imprisonment. ) 

This sworn charge was afterward 
changed, without any assigned reason, 
to another charge (sworn by the same 
policeman) of “interfering with an offi- 
cer in the discharge of his duty.” To 
my mind it is clear that the charge 
was made for two reasons: to avoid 
the incitement to mirth and consequent 
disadvantage to the prosecution of a 
middle-aged gentlewoman appearing on 
a charge of disorderly conduct; and. 
more important, that my case, pushed 
on to earlier trial, might not furnish a 
precedent for the many cases of wait- 
resses arrested on the former charge. 
It was, of course, precisely to furnish 
that precedent that I had been anxious 
for an immediate trial. 

The prosecution (the city) adopted 
the same policy of moving continuances, 
as in the cases of the arrested wait- 
resses. My attorney, Harold L. Ickes, 
however, succeeded in urging the trial 
‘on after four continuances, against a 
further motion for continuance on the 
‘part of the prosecution. The only wit- 
nesses on the side of the prosecution 
were four police officers who over- 
ee and swore to state- 


ae ‘od he hy 
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ments nobody believed, and which made 
the fabrication of their entire testi- 
mony evident. The jury returned a 
verdict of “not guilty.” 

This brief outline of my personal ex- 
perience is interesting only as it gives 
some very slight idea of the system 
of harrying to which unionists on 
strike are subjected, and the illegal ex- 
cess of power assumed by the police. 
It would be next to impossible to an 
outside sympathizer, even if one had 
the courage to try, to find out by per- 
sonal experience the extent of what 
the real combatants suffer, for the rea- 
son that methods are immediately and 
considerably modified by the presence 
of outside witnesses. 

My relation to the Henrici strike was 
given a Significance which it would not 
otherwise have had by a meeting of 
downtown business men (some of whom 
have restaurants in connection with de- 
partment stores), in which they passed 
resolutions requesting Miss Addams to 
“withdraw her representative.’ Miss 
Addams’ reply was the obvious one— 
that I was not acting as her repre- 
sentative and that she had no authority 
to “withdraw” anyone, even if she wish- 
ed to do so. This action of the busi- 
ness men was telephoned me, the night 
before its appearance in the daily pap- 
ers, by a press representative, together 
with the question “Isn’t Hull House 
supported by contributions?” 


A Two-Edged Conspiracy to Injure 
the Union’s Business 


A legal procedure of great import- 
ance was that in which three judges, 
McGoorty, Baldwin and Windes, sat to- 
gether to hear and decide upon an in- 
junction bill filed by the Philip Henrici 
Company against the waitresses,’ cooks’ 
and bakers’ unions, and a cross bill filed 
by the defendants in the above, against 
the Henrici Company and the Restaur- 
ant Keepers’ Association. 

Briefly summarized (from the dic- 
tated statement of Edgar L. Masters, 
attorney for the unions) the bill filed 
by the Henrici Company charged the 
above unions with a conspiracy (the 
stock charge in such cases) to injure 
the business of the Philip Henrici Com- 
pany, and prayed that they be enjoined 
from picketing, distributing literature— 
particularly the Bakers’ Journal—and 
using such phrases as, “We want $8 for 
six days’ work’ and “there is a strike 
on at Henrici’s.” 

The cross bill, filed at the same time, 
made defendants the Henrici Company, 
its manager, and an organization known 
as “the Restaurant Keepers’ Associa- 
tion’ (being the employers’ union) and 
the members of the latter, charging 
them with conspiracy to injure the busi- 
ness of the waitresses and of their 
unions, and to wreck the said unions 
and to prevent the said unions from in- 
creasing their membership and widen- 
ing their influence in the economic 
world; and set up that the Restaurant 
Keepers’ Association was “picketing” 
by means of inserting advertisements 
in the newspapers, tending to corrupt 
public opinion and prejudice the public 


against the unions, and praying that 
the said Henrici Company and its man- 
ager, and the Restaurant Keepers’ As- 
sociation, be enjoined from prosecuting 
said conspiracy. The claim was set 
aside by the court. 

In this hearing, which consumed two 
weeks, the entire case (and, indeed, 
much more) was on trial, all the im- 
portant witnesses and parties concern- 
ed having been put upon the stand. 
Only the merest fraction, editorially 
sifted, of this most significant testi- 
mony ever reached the public. 

Undoubtedly, anyone in sympathy with 
the trade union position would be glad 
to have the evidence in this case spread 
out, in its entirety, to public access. 

The trial ended on March 19. At the 
opening of the case the judges directed 
that there should be no picketing, pend- 
ing a decision. They also directed that 
there should be no arrest of pickets. 
The unions conformed; the Henrici 
Company resumed its “picketing” ad- 
vertisements in the daily press. 

After two weeks the judges handed in 
a decision which to the average lay 
interpreter seems to forbid “peaceable 
picketing” by the spoken word as “tend- 
ing to intimidate” those addressed—at 
least in the vicinity of the Henrici 
restaurant; but, on the other hand, re- 
fused to “enjoin the defendants from 
printing or publishing printed matter of 
any kind, calling attention to the fact 
that the business of said company is 
not unionized, or that a strike is on at 
its said place of business, or that it 
is unfair to labor, etc.” 

The unions conformed as before and 
proceeded to get out their printed state- 
ments and distribute them at the rail- 
way stations. One arrest was made of 
an official of the Waitresses’ Union who 
submitted peaceably but warned the ar- 
resting officer and the booking station 
that she would prosecute. She was not 
booked. The waitresses are also em- 
ploying the method of slides at nickel 
theaters to make their strike state- 
ments. 

An interesting sequel is now being 
enacted in the strike of all the George 
Knab restaurants in the loop district, 
nine in number. Knab refused to renew 
his contract with the unions in order to 
become a member of the Chicago Res- 
taurant Keepers’ Association. Picketing 
is being silently conducted before these 
restaurants by means of cards carried 
in the hands or pinned upon the hats 
or clothing of the pickets. These cards 
announce “Strike of cooks, waitresses, 
bakers and waiters at Knab’s. Don’t be 
a strike-breaker.” Or sometimes merely 
“Don’t be a scab.” 

It would seem that the recent con- 
flict for freedom of speech and action 
had not been in vain, for only two ar- 
rests have so far been made in this 
strike; one of a waitress accused of 
distributing printed matter and one of 
a cook who was arraigned before Judge 
Stewart. This judge discharged the 
man and instructed the police that he 
wished no more such arrests made. The 
strike seems now to have a chance of 
fair play. 
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STEEL TRADE—BY JOHN HODGE 


B sree EXPERIENCE WITH AN 8-HOUR DAY IN THE 


SECRETARY, BRITISH STEEL SMELTERS, MILL IRON 


AND TINPLATE ASSOCIATION 


The secretary of the strongest and most intelligently conducted organ- 
ization of steel workers im the world tells some of the reasons for adopting 
the eight-hour day in England and discusses the practical results that have 


followed where it has been put into operation. 


Mr. Hodge is a labor 


member of Parliament, and a member of the Industrial Council, over which 
Sir George Askwith, secretary of the Board of Trade, presides. 
For editorial comment on recent developments in the United States see 


page 223.—Ep. 


Those familiar with the atmos- 
phere of stee! works, know that the 
great heat, the dust, the noise of ma- 
chinery, the extremely exhausting na- 
ture of much of the labor, the constant 
dread of a death-dealing slip in han- 
dling the great mass of molten metal, 
and the constant strain on the mind, all 
have their effect upon the physique of 
the workmen. As a result of these con- 
ditions, coupled with long hours, men 
have had to stop work at an age which 
in less- strenuous callings would be re- 
garded as the prime of life, and one 
looks in vain for old men working on 
the furnaces. 

‘Moreover, after working twelve hours 
a day under such conditions, what 
chance has a man, wearied in body and 
mind, to interest himself in mental im- 
provement, civic or religious activities, 
in the technique of his craft or anything 
else? He becomes a beast of burden 
and nothing more. 

An eight-hour day for the worker 
affords some time for recreation, for 
mental cultivation, for civic duties, for 
enjoyment of home life, and opportunity 
of following his trade until old age per- 
mits him to relinquish his work, instead 
of being cast on the scrap heap at forty- 
five. 

For the past twenty-five years there 
has been a continuous agitation for an 
eight-hour day in Great Britain, rang- 
ing from academic discussion to sus- 
tained and persistent demand. At times 
the workmen in individual works, in- 
censed by what they thought was in- 
activity on the part of their leaders, 
have tried to force the issue. Their de- 
mands have subsequently been with- 
drawn, but their action has demonstrat- 
ed to the employers that the demand 
for an eight-hour day is not entirely 
the invention of labor leaders, but that 
the exhausting physical labor, combined 
with an ever-increasing mental strain 
caused by speeding up and the intro- 
duction of new processes, makes it es- 
sential. 

Many conferences have been held 
with the employers to discuss the eight- 
hour day. The workmen declared their 
willingness to divide their earnings for 
twenty-four hours by three instead of by 
two. While the steel operators did not 
dispute the workers’ readiness to do this, 
they argued that if they conceded the 
shorter day to steel smelters, the agita- 
tion would not end there but every one 
else would want it too, and, as the money 
of these others would not divide, the 


costs would be increased. To this the 
reply was that for sixteen years West 
Hartlepool steel smelters had had an 
cight-hour day and the other grades had 
n ver asked for it. Seg 

The first eight-hour experiment with 
open-hearth furnaces was at Port Clar- 
ence. The introduction of the hot metal 
process there made the work of so stren- 
uous and laborious a nature that the firm 
became convinced of the value to them 
of an eight-hour day. The employers 
association, however, refused them per- 
miss on to put the scheme into opera- 
tion. The firm thereupon withdrew from 
the association, in order to have a free 
hand, and the plan was arranged. 

The higher paid workmen not only 
voluntarily divided their earnings, based 
on the tonnage of twenty-four hours, by 
three instead of by two, but gave a per- 
centage from their earnings to make the 
wages of gas producer men and charge 
wheelers the same for eight as for twelve 
hours. The firm on their part gave the 


FTERMATH OF INDUSTRIAL WAR AT IPSWICH, 
MASS.—BY EDGAR FLETCHER ALLEN 


It is fairly easy to get the story of a strike m process. 


after—analysis is less common. 
Ipswich, Mass., 


learned from it. 
something was gained.—En. 


There are times when advancement 
and liberty can be won only at the 
cost of revolution. Devastation alone 
could have won the desired liberty for 
Israelitish slaves under Pharaoh. The 
Egyptians had to be taught by a 
“strong hand,” and the world has had 
to move from entrenched privilege to 
a nearer approach to equity by the 
same means throughout its history. 
This need not be so, it merely is so. 
We take thought after revolution. 

Almost a year ago, the little town 
of Ipswich, Mass., was terrorized by one 
of the great chain of I. W. W. strikes 
which spread through the textile in- 
ditstry of the country. The crisis came 
in May, and the strike lasted through 
the spring and summer, costing one 
human life, several broken heads and 
minor wounds, the invasion of the town 


. output. 


_ tract system abolished and an eight- 


In this article the mimster of South Church, 
who was a member of the Citizens’ Committee on arbitra- 
tion during the strike a year ago and secretary of the committee on the 
Fourth of July celebration, discusses some of the things that Ipswich people 
It was said the strike was lost. 
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tonnage men a bonus on any increa 
The success of the eight-hou 
shift here is best emphasized by the f 
that the bonus has more than recoupe 
the men for the percentage they gave to 
the lower paid classes of labor. 

Since this experiment, the, employers _ 
association has permitted the Hawarden | 
Bridge Works and Bolckow, Vaughan } 
& Co. to put the eight- hour tour int 4} 
operation. Now that the objections | 
have to some extent been removed, — 
greater progress is hoped for. 

At the Hawarden Bridge Works, 


sheet trade, the mills used to be oper- | 
ated on the twelve-hour system, the | 
rollermen being in the position of con- } 
tractors. The Steel Smelters’ Associa- 
tion was instrumental in having the con- 


hour shift established. The dual change _ || 
resulted in greater output in eight hours — 
than under the old twelve-hour plan. ~ 
The firm then naturally came to favor 
the eight-hour shift in smelting shone 
and bar mills. . ; 

In South Wales the eee wee shift 
is almost universal in smelting shops and | 
bar mills, the change being made. with | | 
beneficial results. So far as the smelt- 4 
ers union has been able to collate fig- Ip 
ures, they show an increase in the aver- } 
age output of 12% per cent in smelting a) 
shops and 22%4 per cent in bar mills. 

The greatest difference, however, is in ~ 
the general health and habits of the — 
workers—a change in some instances — 
bordering on the miraculous. As one 
employer tersely put it, “It has made bad — 
men good and good men better.” 
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Dispassionate 


Here it is suggested that 
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by an armed force of police who were 
necessary to safeguard property and 
preserve the peace, a depression in gen- 
eral trade which cannot well be esti- 
mated, an enormous increase in the tax 
rate, poverty among the laborers and 
their families, a perpetual sitting of the 
district court, prison. sentences for the 
strike leaders, a general estrangement 
and misunderstanding between the 
townspeople and the alien population, 
with the ultimate defeat of the strik- 
ers. 

The strike was called before any real 
statement was made of the grievance, 
and when demands were ultimately 
made, the cause seemed to be an inven-— 
tion. In one room of the mill, a new 
product was being made, which could 
not be turned out in such large num- 
bers as the old style, and would have 


d prevailed. The price of this work, 
owever, was advanced, which would 
lave evened up wages, and so removed 
contention. In addition, there was a 
‘rather indefinite complaint against the 


ive people of all shades of sympathy, 
| who in a fair investigation sought the 
truth of the situation. It was impossi- 
ble to get a definite understanding. The 
writer was among the strikers several 
days after the real trouble commenced, 
and tried to find what demands the 
strikers had. The invariable reply was 
ep per cent.” — 
al The strike has two distinct periods. 
| The first was the brief period when the 
| citizens’ committee hoped for arbitra- 
tion and tried their utmost to obtain it, 
ia while the strike was being led by local 
| leaders. It was the local leader who re- 
: plied to the writer that the demands 
were “40 per cent.” The strikers failed 
| to make a great impression under . this 
Jeadership, their funds began to dimin- 
ish, and the mills opened with a short- 
‘handed staff, but able to keep going. 
‘This opened the second period, under 
i. W. W. leaders, and resulted in blood- 
shed and riot. 
S ‘Some of the I. W. W. leaders in 
Speeches advanced arguments against 
| American institutions, following the ex- 
ample of the agitation in Lawrence. 
This led to the establishment of an- 
other citizens’ committee, directed not 
against the strikers, but for American 
| institutions. The newspaper reports, 
called them “vigilantes” -and stated that 
they had power to ride the strike lead- 
| ers out of town, and to put an end to 
|| the strike by summary violence. This 
was simply newspaper sensationalism. 
| The only duty of the committee was 
to arrange for a Fourth of July cele- 
bration, when the flag should be much 
in evidence, and an effort made to stir 
| up enthusiasm for American institu- 
— tions. a 
_ The mill continued operations, and 
‘slowly the strikers added to the working 
‘force, and the strike died for lack of 
interest and funds. 
In the trials resulting from the riot 
one girl was questioned concerning her 
wages, and replied that she received 
_ $2.50 per week as an average. On in- 
_ vestigation it was found that she had 
| ee received less than $5 per week. 
Recalled by the judge and questioned as 
to her previous testimony, she replied 
_ that her pay envelope was given un- 
opened to her father, and that he told 
her she got $2.50. 
The matter of wages ought to be 
carefully considered. The working 
elass needs more income, it is true. but 
such misrepresentation is unfair. Prob- 
ably, however, it is no more unfair than 
the average wage in the textile indus- 


revious to the strike, a survey of 


wn had revealed serious housing 
ects among the laboring classes. 
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sympathy and appreciation. 


These defects, so far as they were mere- 
ly structural, have in a large measure 
been modified, but there is still remain- 
ing much of the voluntary overcrowd- 
ing, misspelled economy, among the 
workers, 

But as we look back, what was the 
cause of the strike? What did it ac- 
complish? Who won? 

Close touch with the operatives has 
left the definite impression that one of 
the fundamental causes of industrial 
disturbance of this kind is a disappointed 
idealism. 

The immigrant who finds employment 
in the textile industry is, generally 
speaking, from the undeveloped races. 
He has entered into a great idealism 
which he cannot understand. The tale 
of the past for him is a tale of oppres- 
sion. In his despair America is the 
promised land, flowing with milk and 
honey. So he comes, only to find that 
he has changed his country but not 
his fortunes, and if he would get ahead, 
it must be by long and arduous work, 
and rigid economy. 

In the immigrant, from whom direct 
oppression has been removed by his 
journey, in whom ambition is hopeful 
and liberty no distant dream, the past 
has to be fought anew. His idealism 
needs direction, and he has not received 
the necessary illumination. And it is 
unfair to expect a fine expression of 
idealism from the recently emancipated. 
The expression of desire that is in 
them must be crude. In truth, the de- 
sire itself can only be half formulated. 

The immigrant has no direction, he 
only knows he wants something he has 
not got. He takes his immediate ideal 
from his oppressors. They have some- 
thing denied to him. It must be worth 
having, for it has been closely guarded. 
It is desirable—therefore, get it! 

The laborer suffers keenly from the 
utterly impersonal relationship between 
employers and employed—especially 
where the employer is an obsentee own- 
er. So long as industry is viewed en- 
tirely from a dividend standpoint, we 
may expect strife of increasing dimen- 
sions and bitterness. The syndicalist 
spoils the product, absenteeism spoils 
the producer. Where is the fault? 

Closely linked with this difficulty is the 
terrible importance of money. The labor- 
er sees his children sickly and feels the 
pinch of want. Only money can buy 
health. He feels the right to more money, 
for money means health, and happiness, 
and life. He cannot get a hearing as an 
individual, but in collective bargaining 
he has a weapon ready to his hand. He 
welcomes it. He ought to welcome it. 

The real victory of the strike lies in 
our understanding of the striker. 
Whereas before the strike, and during 
the period of its bitter warfare, one 
could hear foolish threats, and opinions 
“that the immigrants were little better 
than beasts.” the feeling is now one of 
The town, 
in a year when the tax rate had risen 
$7 per thousand, voted an appropriation 
for evening schools throughout the win- 
ter, and at the town-meeting in March 
of this year. unanimously voted sufficient 
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funds to carry the school through an- 
other winter. The school sessions have an 
average attendance of almost 300 for- 
eign people, eager to learn English. 

The people are beginning to under- 
stand responsibility for the stranger. 
When the matter is carried to a fine 
point, there is no American after all. 
We are English, or German, members 
of one nation or another, prior merely 
in point of time as immigrants to a new 
country. 

If it be desirable to escape such lead- 
ers as have offered themselves to the 
immigrant, and have shown themselves 
accepted leaders, the Americans of 
longer standing and perhaps higher edu- 
cation and idealism must buckle down 
to leadership themselves. Before we 
can expect the newcomers to respect 
American institutions we shall have to 
respect them ourselves. 

The immigrant does not need senti- 
mentalism. He does need education in 
the value of law and authority; not in 
their austerity,—in that he is well vers- 
ed,—but in their protection. He needs 
to see that we are all fighting a world 
problem, and that his part of it is not 
separate from the whole. 

This we need to understand and to 
make clear to the immigrant laborer. 
It is natura) that he should be of the 
opinion that all will be solved when he 
has a little more money because the im- 
mediate need usually looms largest. He 
must be shown that there is a higher 
need than money, that there is a civic 
duty. In the heat of agitation it is 
easy for the striker to lose sight of 
the need of order. The time to kill a 
strike is before it commences. 

The sound wisdom of this is being 
realized in- Ipswich. Those who less 
than a year ago were wild strikers, with 
only one idea, are rapidly being molded 
into thoughtful and understanding citi- 
zens. This does not mean that all pos- 
sibility of strike in the textile indus- 
try will be so eliminated. On the other 
hand, it may work in exactly the op- 
posite direction. With civic education, 
an understanding of the law and funda- 
mental human rights and an increasing 
realization of certain common forms of 
injustice prevalent in the social sys- 
tem, we cannot expect long periods of 
peace. At the present time the strike 
is the only weapon of the laborer. It 
may only be brandished, and lowered 
by reason of arbitration, or it may be 
used in compulsory betterment of con- 
ditions. 

This is another gain: there is a more 
general understanding and appreciation 
of the strike, as well as of the strikers- 
The citizens realize that it is legitimate- 
and while they may deplore its exist- 
ence, and do all they can to bring it 
to an end by fair means—it must be 
recognized. 

Some day, perhaps, we may live in a 
world which is free from strikes and 
social injustice—they will disappear by 
mutual consent. Meanwhile, we have 
the aftermath of industrial war, and in 
the case of Ipswich at least, it means 
that the immigrant laborer is «being 
treated as a human heing. 
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TIONS—BY ALLAN CONANT FERRIN 


TX CHURCH AND PHILANTHROPIC ORGANIZA- 


A FEW WEEKS ago the writer of 
this paper, who is pastor of a church of 
about two hundred members in a city 
of one hundred thousand population, 
sent out to his parishioners the follow- 
ing letter of inquiry: 

“Your pastor desires to take an inven- 
tory of stock. He wants to know what — 
Church is doing for the Kingdom of 
God. Sometimes it is charged against 
the church that it is too much engrossed 
in its own individual life. Is this true? 
Is it true of our own church? This is 
what I desire to know, and to let the 
church know. So I am asking you to 
help me find out. 

“Please indicate in the blank spaces 
on the next page what charitable and 
philanthropic organizations, aside from 
the church (such as the Y. M. C. A., 
boys’ club, etc.) you are interested in 
as a worker—as officer, member of com- 
mittee, director, occasional or regular 
helper. 

“Will you also please indicate, as re- 
quested, to how many of such organiza- 
tions you are a regular contributor, and, 
if you are willing, what is the total 
amount of your annual contributions? 
Your replies to these questions will, of 
course, be held in strict confidence.” 

The questions, as formulated, were 
these: 

“1, What charitable and philanthropic 
organizations, aside from the church, 
are you interested in as a worker? 

“2. To how many such organizations 
are you a regular contributor? 

“3 What is the total amount of your 
annual contributions?” 

One hundred and twenty-five letters 
were sent out, from which were received 
82 individual replies, though not all an- 
swered all three of the questions. Some 
reported not being able to name the 
total amount contributed because of fail- 
ure to keep a record, and others evi- 
dently were unwilling to disclose their 
gifts, several of whom the writer knows 
are generous givers. Still others seem 
to have thought their gifts too small to 
be reported, not appreciating that the 
end desired in the inquiry was the ag- 
gregate amount contributed by all don- 
ors. So, too, from those who did not 
reply at all the writer could, from his 
personal knowledge, have raised the total 
in the answers to all three questions by 
a considerable figure. 

It should be remarked also that what 
is called “private charity’ was not in- 
cluded in the inquiry, and a few instances 
in which this exclusion was disregarded 
in the replies received are eliminated 
from the summing up of the results. The 
missionary gifts through the channel of 
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the church are likewise excluded, as well 
as activity within the several depart- 
ments of the church. 

Of the 82 responding to the questions, 
34 reported themselves as being regular 
or occasional workers, and in 24 differ- 
ent organizations. A goodly number of 
these reported as each being regular or 
occasional workers in several different 
organizations—from 2 to 6. As confirm- 
ing the results of his inquiry on this 
point, the writer was interested, in look- 
ing over the list of names on teams or- 
ganized to conduct a more recent cam- 


THANKS BEFORE MEAT 


AT GATHERINGS OF SOCIAL 
‘WORKERS 


To A. K. A. by M. M.D. 


HANK God for the 

hunger of our bodies 
that makes us all one in our 
human need. Thank God 
for the kindly service that 
meets our need today and 
for the dear companionship 
we enjoy. Thank God for 
the hunger of the soul that 
seeks its own through dis- 
tances close and _ wide. 
Thank God for the revela- 
tion of the Great Companion 
and of the supreme com- 
panionship that comes 
through seeking and serviee 
for one’s own. 


paign to raise funds for a local charity, 
to note that 13 out of a total of 101 were 
of those to whom he had sent his in- 
quiry, and also that almost without ex- 
ception the members of the teams were 
well-known adherents of the Protestant 
churches of the city. 

Fifty-eight of the 82 replying to the 
questions reported themselves to be regu- 
lar contributors to charitable and philan- 
thropic organizations, a trifle over 70 
per cent. The total number of organiza- 
tions contributed to was 34, a few of 
which are outside of the city. The num- 
ber of persons contributing to more than 
one organization was 31; to more than 
5 organizations, 10; to more than 10, 4. 

The total amount of money contribut- 
ed annually was reported at $2,167, the 
larger part of which, of course, was 


given by a comparatively few people. 
But there is no question whatever in 
the writer’s mind that if a few known 
to him to be generous givers and man 
other small givers, who declined to re- 
port their gifts for one reason or an~— 
other, had not done so, the total would 
have been materially increased, perhaps — 
even doubled. 

However, taking the returns as re- 
ported, without any suppositions, en-' 
ough facts were gathered to indicate 
without question the relation of one 
church to the work of organized benevol-_ 
ence in the modern world. And what — 
is true of this one church is, in all prob- 
ability, in general true of the other 
congregations in the community and ~ 
the church as a whole. This particular 
church is what is known as a family 
church, though located on the fringe of 
the down-town district, and without ma-— 
terial equipment for so-called “institu- 
tional’ work. It is not a wealthy church, 
although having a few families who, if 
the standard is not fixed high, would be 
rated as possessed of considerable 
wealth. On the other hand, it has but 
few poor, that is, dependents. 

The annual budget of the church for 
current expenses is about $5,000. The 
city in which it is located is a manu- 
facturing city, with 75 per cent at least 
of the population foreign by birth and 
a large portion of this of the more 
recent immigrants. The Protestant 
population has been steadily decreasing ~ 
for several years, and without- any de- 
crease in the number of Protestant 
churches. Within the past four years a 
new Young Men’s Christian Association 
building has been erected at a cost of 
$250,000 and a new home for the Boys’ 
Club secured at the cost of $20,000. 
Just now, too, a campaign is on to raise 
$10,000 for the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. j 

But even more significant as showing 
the dependence of philanthropic organi- 
zations upon the churches than the 
money contributions is the number of 
active workers furnished by the church 
in question—34 out of a total of 82 re- 
porting, 70 per cent. The writer has 
every reason to believe that this percent- 
age would hold good for the entire mem- 
bership of the parish. 

In order to visualize the relation be- 
tween the church and organized charity 
work outside the church, two charts 
were presented showing at a glance the 
financial relation and the personal rela- 
tion—its money gifts and its gifts of 
workers. At the hubs of the two wheels 
is the church, on the circumferences are 
the several organizations to which it 
contributes money and service, the — 
spokes marking the connection, or lines 
of radiation from the church. 

A study of these charts discloses very 
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oa both how largely the church is 
finding expression for its faith and re- 
ligious convictions in practical commun- 
ity betterment, aside from its value as 
an indirect inspirational force, and as 
an institution for maintaining the high 
ideals of the Christian religion. The 
value of these organizations to the 
church is immeasurable, as furnishing 
opportunity for the expression of its 
spiritual life in concrete practical form, 
for putting into practice and reaping its 
self-developing results, the fundamental 
pedagogical principle, “No impression 
without expression.” Erase the spokes 
of the wheels, and one readily sees how 
at a loss the average church would be, 
with its utterly inadequate equipment for 
doing Christian service in the commun- 
ity as such service is now conceived, 
without these outside organizations. 
It is sometimes contended that the 
churches have made a serious mistake 
in permitting all this work to slip out 
of their hands, that had they realized 
their indebtedness to the community and 
understood the Gospel there need never 
have been such a multiplication of out- 
side institutions doing Christian service. 
Possibly it may have been a mistake, but 
the mistake has been made and cannot 
be recovered. 
' As a matter of fact, has the church 
after all let these opportunities to serve 
slip out of it hands? It is true that 
the individual church is submerged 
in the co-operative activities of the many 
churches in these institutions, but the 
question at once arises as to the greater 
efficiency of such co-operative service. 
Certainly the effect has been to lower 
denominational barriers and develop 
the fraternal spirit. And then it is very 
doubtful if the non-church elements in 
the community could be induced to as- 
sist to the extent they do, if the work 
was carried on in sections by individual 
churches, instead of through co-operation. 
No doubt, the churches have not received 
the credit they deserved, and sometimes 
there has beenmanifest in these outside 
organizations, like the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and social settle- 
ments, a spirit of independence of the 
church, even ef dictation to the church, 
which was not justified either by the 
facts or by a proper understanding of 
the problem of social uplift. But of 
late there is evident a change of senti- 
ment on the part of social workers in 
the above-mentioned organizations and 
others, involving a more generous recog- 
nition of the necessity of the church. 
As Robert A. Woods, of South 
End House in Boston, has been re- 
cently quoted as saying, “We have 
come to see the inadequacy of all other 
forces in the community apart from the 
added influence of the church. That 
the home alone cannot solve our many 
problems; that the schools alone cannot 
do it; and that those in the homes and 
in the schools are looking as never be- 
fore for the co-operative service of the 
church. All the social workers are com- 
ing to see that this world is not saved 
by education. The tide of interest and 
desire is flowing back into the church.” 
_ Winston Churchill, in his novel, The 
[Inside of the Cup, has emphasized the 
same thought in one of those dramatic 
- 7 


interviews between John Hodder and 
his wealthy parishioner, when the new 
settlement house was under discussion. 

Now, on the other hand, suppose that 
the center of the circle, the hub of the 
wheel, should be erased, what would 
become of the many outside organiza- 


tions? Where would they get their 
funds? Where would they get their 
workers, even ultimately their paid 
workers? The fountain of the many 


streams flowing into their treasuries and 
activities is dried up—not of all the 
streams, of course, but the great ma- 
jority of them. 

If the church is neglected, if it is 
given a secondary place in the interest 
of the people, if it is deprived of ade- 
quate funds and workers s6 as to weaken 
its efficiency, if the burden of its sup- 
port and activities is thrown upon the 
shoulders of a few loyal ones till they 
get wearied of the overload, what is the 
result? The richest mine from which 
these other institutions draw their work- 
ers is taken away, or greatly exhausted. 
They are cut off from their surest base 
of financial supplies. They are deprived 
of the chief source of their inspiration. 


And, what is more fundamentally im- 
portant, they will lose a certain quality 
of service, essential to all permanent 
social uplift, the need of which 1s now 
conceded—that which comes from a well 
developed religious nature and the pas- 
sion for human souls. 


We may not see or feel the effect of 
these losses in our day, but future gen- 
erations—even the next generation—will 
feel them deeply, and charge them to 
the folly of the Christian people of our 
generation. 


The writer’s attention has been called 
to the fact that in recent years many of 
the humanitarian functions hitherto re- 
garded as the prerogatives of the 
church and other voluntary agencies are 
being rapidly taken over by the state, 
the city and the county. The fact adds 
emphasis to the value and importance 
of this little survey. It is indeed one of 
the most significant facts in modern 
social development, and is at once a 
reply to those who are inclined to crit- 
icize the church as an ineffective agency 
and also a further appeal for an even 
more loyal support of the church. 


PREACHER—BY FRED EASTMAN 


W ere HALF A LUNG: THE STORY OF A COMMUNITY 


A LITTLE moRE than a year 
ago a Methodist preacher with only half 
a lung went from New York city to a 
small farming community near Suffern, 
N. Y. His name was John S. Burton. 
He was assigned to three tiny churches 
on a circuit. His salary was micro- 
scopic. It was not sufficient to support 
his wife and three children in even the 
simplest sort of Methodist minister 
style. It had to be helped out by gifts 
of potatoes and beans, turnips and corn 
and whatever-else the neighbors saw fit 
to bring in. 

He went into the community with the 
expectation of dying there, and that be- 
fore long. But as he got acquainted 
with the place (or the places rather, 
for his churches were miles apart), he 
found work that needed to be done be- 
fore he died. Here were farmers thirty 
miles from New York city each living to 
himself and each competing with his 
neighbor farmers in marketing his 
products. The young men were leav- 
ing the farms as fast as they could go. 
Life in the country seemed too slow, 
too dull and too unpromising. The only 
place to have any fun at all seemed to 
be the small city four miles away. 


Now the little Methodist preacher 


‘thought that these things ought not 


be. Farmers had as good stuff in them 
as other people and life in the country 
he thought could be made just as at- 
tractive as life in the city, yes, even 
more so. The one problem was to get 
the farmers to work together. And 
that’s about the hardest problem under 
the sun. Farmers don’t want to work 
together. All their life in the open on 
their farms teaches them only how to 
work independently. The  farmer’s 
boast is his independence. He’s proud 
of what he does by himself, not what 


he does together with his neighbors. 

The little Methodist preacher set 
about to bring these farmers together— 
to make them learn to work and play 
together. 

He needed a horse and buggy. He 
had only $50 in cash and he knew he 
couldn’t get much of a horse for $50. 
But he announced that he wanted to buy 
a horse and was willing to pay $50. 
Immediately all the horse traders of the 
country round began to come to him. 
They brought the lame, the halt and the 
blind, as miscellaneous a collection of 
horseflesh as ever passed under that 
name in that neighborhood. @ 

Now the Methodist preacher knew 
nothing about horses and could not tell 
a good one from a bad one. So he re- 
sorted to prayer. Every time a horse 
was brought to him he would say, “Lord, 
is this the horse I want?” And the Lord 
replied (according to the preacher), 
“No, not this one.” Sixteen or seven- 
teen horses were brought to him and the 
Lord turned them all down. 

Then one day the preacher called at 
a large farm to ask the owner to come 
to church. The owner was not a church- 
going man and he said afterward that 
he had a strong inclination to turn the 
hose upon the preacher. But he made 
a great show of being courteous. 

“Tt’s a hard job you have here,” he 
said by way of starting conversation. 

“Ves,” said the preacher, “but it isn’t 
a hopeless job. If I can get one or two 
young men turned around and started on 
a life of decency and good citizenship 
I'll call my work a success.” 

That appealed to the farmer. When 
the preacher left the house that after- 
noon the farmer called up a few of his 
neighbors and got them to subscribe 
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enough to buy a good horse and buggy 
for the parson. 

And then the parson went to work in 
earnest. Last fall, just a year after he 
settled down in the community, a club 
flourished among the farmers. It had 
300 members. In September they gave 
a country fair. There were exhibitions 
of farming and garden products; there 
was a plowing contest and a flower 
show; there were exhibitions of cooking 
and of industrial work, and there were 
athletic contests winding up with a ball 
game. The fair was held at one of the 
farms and the whole neighborhood was 
there. The stores in the small city of 
Suffern four miles away closed their 
doors on Saturday from 10 o’clock in 
the morning to 5 in the afternoon in 
order that their employes might go out 
into the country to attend the fair. 


—BY ANNIE T. MOCK 


After the fair one of the farmers in 
the community, a Roman Catholic, of- 
fered to give one of the houses on his 
farm rent-free as a club house for the 
community club. 

The club has a dozen or more com- 
mittees, an educational committee, a 
better farming committee, a lecture 
course committee, etc. Some of the 
neighborhood’s business men who live 
in the city in the winter have become 
so interested in it that one night a week 
they came out from the city especially 
to attend the meeting of this club. 

This little Methodist preacher is on no 
committee; he is not chairman or secre- 
tary or treasurer. He is just a sort 
of two-leggé€@ prayer meeting going 
about the community filling srewy tes 
full of the holy spirit. 


[> SOCIAL SERVICE CHURCH UNION: ITS OBJECTS 


ONE OF THE principal objections 
to organized charity is that it is said to 
rob charity of its sympathetic and per- 
sonal elements. The Indianapolis Char- 
ity Organization’ Society has been at- 
tempting since its beginning to combat 
these objections. In the recent organiza- 
tion of the Social Service Church Union, 
an important step has been taken in 
bringing the personal element more 
strongly into the work than ever before. 

The Social Service Church Union has 
two important objects; to bring the 
churches into active co-operation with 
the charitable forces, and to extend the 
right influences into every section of the 
city. The work done in a few months 
gives hope that it will be successful. 

The plan of organizing churches for 
social service work has been tried in 
many cities and in some has proven un- 
successful. An attempt has been made 
in Indianapolis to study the work in 
other cities to see wherein it has failed. 
In severgl places it has been found that 
no definite plan of work was laid out, 
and the organizations died from inaction. 

In perfecting the organization here, 
all publicity was avoided, and the work 
was thoroughly outlined before any 
churches were approached. Then when 
ministers and laymen in the churches 
were asked to take part in the organiza- 
tion, a definite work was offered them. 

The Social Service Church Union is 
not a distinctive organization, but is an 
organization to supplement and extend 
the work of the Charity Organization 
Society. When the latter finds a family 
in need, one of its trained investigators 
makes an investigation, and provides 
for immediate needs. Then the Social 
Service Church Union is called into ac- 
tion. 

Under the plan of organization there 
is a strong executive committee com- 
posed of nine persons who direct the 
work. There are four departments each 
of which has a committee of five to out- 
line its work. 
obtained from each church, three men 
and two women (the women for 
friendly visiting). A worker for each 


A committee of five is 


church organized is placed in each de- 
partment. The departments are for re- 
lief work, for the study of crime and 
its causes, for housing and sanitation 
investigation and for friendly visiting. 

If the family needs continual relief 
because of ill health, a large number of 
children or from some other cause, the 
relief department is asked to take up 
the work. An effort is made to find the 
relatives or friends who will contribute 
to the family’s relief, and the proper 
kind of relief is found and provided. 

Often the bread-winner is a drunkard, 
or will not work, or spends his money 
for various purposes. The department 
on crime is immediately called and a 
thorough investigation is made. Per- 
haps the courts are appealed to, but more 
frequently the influence of upright men 
who show an interest in the man or 
woman, is sufficient to restore the man 
or woman to normal conditions. 


The housing and sanitation depart- 


ment co-operates with the City Board 
of Health and the municipal building 
inspection department. When a family 
is found where unsanitary conditions 
make for sickness, workers in the hous- 
ing and sanitation department investi- 
gate conditions thoroughly. The own- 
ers of the property first are appealed 
to to remedy conditions and if they fail, 
the city government is requested to act. 

Not the least important is the friendly 
visiting department, composed entirely 
of women. Frequently workers of the 
Charity Organization Society find fam- 
ilies living in bad conditions because of 
incompetent mothers. Ofter the mother 
has been a working girl before her mar- 
riage and has had no opportunity to 
learn to cook, to keep house, and to care 
for her children. 

A friendly visitor is assigned to this 
family. She approaches in a diplomatic 
way and soon wins her way into the 
home. There she instructs the mother 
in the duties of her household, and is 
indeed a friend. In this way the prob- 
lems of a family are worked out along 
scientific lines. 

Seventy-eight 


churches, including 


~ the Sunday evening service, with sub- 


i 
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Protestant, Catholic, Jewish and Uni 
tarian have joined in the work, making 
a total of nearly 300 laymen engaged i 
social work in this one organization 
Practically all of them are busy, and at 
stated intervals meetings are held at 
which the ‘workers exchange experi- 
ences and views. It has been found that 
when laymen are once started in the 
work, it is easy to keep them engaged, 
as they find it very fascinating. , 


FIRESIDE TALKS AFTER EVENING SERVICE 
Rev. Leslie E. Learned, rector of All | 
Saints Episcopal Church of Pasadena 
Cal., has found a new method of creat- 4 
ing interest among thoughtful people in ~ 
applied Christianity. af 
He recently announced a series of | 
fireside talks at the Parish House after 


jects suggested by some article in cur- 
rent literature among which was Con- 
sider the Other Fellow by Colonel Hig- 
ginson in THE Survey of February 7. 
Other topics were immigration and the ~ 
work done in assimilating our immi- 
grants by the public schools. The at- 
tendance was usually large, other 
churches being well represented. 

Sometimes a leader was appointed 
to open the discussion, sometimes not. 
There was full and free expression of 
opinion encouraged and guided by the 
genial rector who though plainly an 
idealist evidently desires ideals to be 
wrought into the fabric of our common 
life, and always he dismissed the gather- 
ing with an uplifting and hopeful senti- 
ment. 


WOMEN AND CHURCH FEDERATION 

In the discussions of the Conference 
of New England Church Federations 
recently an entirely new feature was” 
developed, woman’s part in the move 
ment. Mrs. George W. Coleman told 
how, since 1900, the women’s mission- 
ary boards of the leading denominations, 
both home and foreign, have been fed- 
erated for mission-study institutes and 
text-books. 

Mrs. Georgia M. Root described what 
is probably the first attempt of church 
women to unite forces, something that 
club women have done for two decades. 
She told of the Providence Federation 
of Women’s Church Societies, including 
forty-three churches of eight denomina- 
tions. Started to give a reception to the 
pastors of the city, it soon found a field 
of its own in affording a clearing-house 
for experience in the best methods of 
women’s church work, in united study 
and prayer for missions; and in bring- 
ing church women for the first time into 
alliance with social service workers. 

A “forward movement” mass-meeting 
of a thousand women, after an inspira 
tional address, listened to the definite 
suggestions of a dozen of these social 
experts. The opportunities of woman as 
secretary of a local federation were for- 
cibly illustrated from her own experience 
by Harriet J. Stevenson of Portland 
Me. Every pastor present felt, as o 
remarked, “That is just the help we all 
need in our own city!” 
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is anew publication, 
~~ modest in dimensions but wide in aim. 
i four pages are issued by the New York 
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ssociation of Tuberculosis Clinics “for 
e information of clinic physicians and 


nurses.” The title suggests case records 
but the information offered has to do 
rather with doings and suggestions in the 
Bera field of tuberculosis work and 
study. Among the items in the May issue 
is a summary of the recent investigation 
‘made by the Free Synagogue and the 
United Hebrew Charities into the condition 
of patients discharged from sanatoria. 
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me 4Y STANNARD BAKER in the 
' American—A Thinker in the White 
House—gives the following principles that 
are being set up by President Wilson: 
First—Some of the power and some 
_ of the privilege of vast wealth are be- 
ing curtailed. The tariff law, the cur- 
_ rency law, and the trust laws have each 
Ip tended in this direction. 
_ Second.—The principle of government 
control of industry and commerce has 
been established as never before. Com- 
_ missions provided for in the currency 
- and the trust legislation have this end 
plainly in view. 
_. Third—A short step in the direction 
_ of actual government ownership of the 
( instruments of commerce has been made 
in the provision for the governmental 
development of Alaska railroads, the 
control of radium lands, and the like. 
.  Fourth—And in some ways the most 
important of all, a new ideal, a new 
_ standard is being set up in our ‘relations 
_ with our neighboring nations—as-in the 
- Mexican affair. 
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HE public defender has become an of- 
ficer of the courts in Los Angeles 
ounty. The incumbent, Walton J. Wood, 
btained the position by a civil service ex- 
mination in which he stood highest among 
fty candidates. During the first month 
anuary) nearly a thousand applicants 
ought their cases to the new office. More 
an half of the applicants were found to 
deserving but so poor that they were 
ble to hire an attorney. In most of the 
il cases the public defender, with the 
tige of his office, has been able to set- 
le the cases out of court. 

Says the World’s Work: 


_ A poor man accused of a crime whose 
case reaches the Superior Court can call 


invented office. Elsewhere in the United 
tates the court appoints a lawyer to 
present defendants who cannot hire 

own counsel. In some cases able 


attempted at Springfield, Mass., 


upon the lawyer who fills this recently — 


counsel are appointed. In other cases 
they are not. In Los Angeles County 
the poor defendants have a county of- 
ficer to defend them just as they have 
a county otticer to prosecute them. 

Besides the criminal cases of poor in 
the Superior Court, the public defender 
takes civil cases in which the defendants 
seem unduly harassed by creditors. He 
is also empowered to institute civil suits 
to collect debts of less than $100 for the 
indigent. This enables him to collect 
workingmen’s wages for them, which 
they are more or less powerless to coi- 
lect for themselves because of the cost 
of litigation. 


Al ATLANTIC. 
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HERE is a new stressing of values in 
Prof. George C. Whipple’s article in 
the May Atlantic, on the Science of Public 
Health. Long-cherished bugaboos, like 
sewer-gas and the passage of disease germs 
through the air, are disposed of, and new 
theories of air and water and the things 
in them both, are offered for consideration 
and attainment. 

“Broadly defined,’ says Professor Whip- 
ple, “sanitation covers all the arts which 
make for clean environment, and sanitary 
engineers concern themselves not alone 
with drains and sewers and sewage-treat- 
ment works, but with all of the many ac- 
tivities required to provide communities 
with pure water, fresh air, clean food, and, 
in general, clean surroundings.” 

In pursuit of clean air we find that 
ventilation now depends no longer on car- 
bonic acid alone, but on humidity and air 
movement. Proof of this is found in ex- 
periments made in close chambers known 
as calorimeters. Persons remaining in this 
calorimeter until concentrations of car- 
bonic acid far exceeded those in crowded 
rooms, experienced no discomfort. When 
temperature and humidity increased and 
the air was kept motionless, they began to 
suffer. Air-washing has been successfully 
in the 
gymnasium of the College of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The air is 
driven through chambers where ,water is 
falling in drops or as a spray, and the re- 
sult is as “freshening as a summer 
shower.” “ 

“The air in the exhaust-duct always 
had a noticeable odor when the men were 
exercising on the floor, but after being 
washed the air was returned with no 
offensive smell. Examination of the 
water used for washing the air showed 

. that the odoriferous substances had gone 
into the water, together with dust parti- 
cles, bacteria, and even epithelial scales 
from the skin. If the washer was shut 
down and the air recirculated the men 


complained of foul air. Starting the 
washer restored comfort.” 


A saving of heat is, obviously though 
with limitations, possible by this method ot 
ventilation. 

In the matter of water, filtration, by 
passing the water through layers of sand, 
is still the chief process of purification 
employed, but the use of chemicals Pro- 
fessor Whipple believes to be rapidly in- 
creasing. Some recent studies have em- 
phasized the practical importance of tem- 
perature, (e. g., the typhoid bacillus lives 
in cold water, dies in warm), and of micro- 
scopic algae floating in the waters of lakes. 
An interesting effort on the part of nature 
to assist in solving problems of sewage 
disposal is told in the following para- 
graph: 

“The cycle of changes in the micro- 
scopic life in polluted water is curious 
and interesting. Studies of the Genesee 
River, between the mouth of the Roches- 
ter sewers and Lake Ontario, made last 

year, showed that just below the point 
where the sewage was discharged the 
water contained large numbers of bac- 
teria; a few miles downstream these de- 
creased and the protozoa increased; next 
the protozoa decreased and the crustacea 
increased. The crustacea serve as food 
for fish, and fishermen were actually 
seen at the river mouth catching fish 
to be taken back to Rochester and used 
for food. Hence the cycle was complete. 
This is an excellent illustration of what 
is ever recuring in nature.” 


Perhaps even more significant than Pro- 
fessor Whipple’s narration of these special 
discoveries, is his generalization as to the 
interrelation of the problems outlined: 


“The street-cleaning problem, the gar- 
bage and refuse problem, the housing 
problem, the factory problem, are in the 
same class with the ventilation problem 
and the sewage-disposal problem ; and 
the list might be extended further.” “A 
study of sanitation leads to a study of 
sociology.” 


The solution, he believes, of these inter- 
related problems demands the application 
of “vital bookkeeping”—the term he applies 
to demography or vital and social statistics. 
He calls for co-operation at every point 
with the efforts of the Census Bureau and 
the Children’s Bureau to secure adequate 
registration laws the country over and the 
efforts of certain life insurance companies 
to make statistics more than a house of 
cards, and to render them accessible to 
students of modern life-saving the country 
over. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that this broadening science of sanitation 
calls for broader men, men of sound fund- 
amental education, men of imagination, 
men of force. The new career of the new 
type of health officer is appealing to strong 
and thoughtful recruits at such training 
places as the School for Health Officers in 
Boston. “The need of reliable men is not 
confined to the leaders of thought,” says 
Dr. Whipple. “The shame of American 
sanitation today is neglect of duty, non- 
enforcement of laws. Legislators do not 
legislate with wisdom, inspectors do not 
inspect, attendants do not attend, and la-~ 
borers ‘do not labor as they should.” 


Editorials 


HE Fish Committee was a committee of 
stockholders of high standing of the United 
States Steel Corporation, with the former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Railway as chairman. 
It was appointed to inquire into labor conditions 
under a resolution adopted at the annual meeting 
of the corporation in 1911 and it reported in 1912. 
The Finance Committee is the highest legisla- 
tive-administrative board in the make-up of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
The United States Steel Corporation is the 
largest employer of labor in the United States. 
The annual meeting of the United States Steei 
Corporation for 1914 (held in April) was signi- 
ficant because of the apparent disposition to con- 
sider all obligations met by a record of 33 1-3 per 
cent performance of the recommendations made 
by the Fish Committee. 


T will be remembered that three important 
I recommendations were made by the Fish Com- 
mittee: 

That seven-day labor be eliminated; 

That steps be taken immediately looking 
to a solution of the twelve-hour-day problem; 

That reports on labor conditions in the cor- 
poration’s mills be made ‘‘at stated periods”’ 
to the stockholders. 


The first recommendation was immediately put 
into effect by the officials of the corporation. 

The other two recommendations have not fared 
so well. The Finance Committee reported at this 
_ year’s meeting that the distribution to stockhold- 
ers of quarterly bulletins containing information 
regarding labor conditions would cost $40,000 ana 
be unjustifiable. Of course, there is no reason 
why such bulletins should be published quarterly. 
Everything of essential importance could be bound 
in with the financial statements in the annual re- 
port now sent to all stockholders. This could be 
done at a trifling increase in expense, and the 
significance of keeping the great body of stock- 
holders acquainted with the work-conditions in the 
properties they own, is not to be over-rated. 

More important, however, is the relegation to 
the scrapheap of the proposal to eut down the 
twelve-hour day in the continuous processes 
(where the twenty-four hours must be split into 
three parts or two). 

The Finance Committee’s report pointed out 
that when the corporation stopped the practice of 
requiring seven-day labor and consequently cut 
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off one day’s pay a week from the men who haa 
been working seven days, they lost some 4,000_ 
men who went to other companies where seven day | 
work continued. ~ Pal 
The report expressed the belief that, if the re-_ 
duction from twelve hours to eight were made | 
without increasing the hourly rate of pay, dis-_ 
satisfaction would be much greater than that 
which developed in connection with the seven-day | 
week. But if, on the other hand, the corporation | 
should so increase wages as to enable the men in | 
the continuous processes to earn as much as for- | 
merly,—in other words, increase the hourly rate 


50 per cent.,—it would then be handicapped very — 


seriously in its attempt to compete with other con- 
cerns both at home and abroad where the twelve- | 
hour day is the rule. | 

The statement is made that the question has— 
been investigated and that the difficulties in |} 
volved in changing from twelve hours to eight in _ | 
the continuous processes are altogether too great. | 
And there apparently the matter is to be left. | 

That the difficulties are grave no one who is | 
willing to give the matter a moment’s serious con- | 
sideration will deny. Whether or not difficulties | 
are to be faced, however, always depends in large 
degree upon either the advantages to be gained | 
or the evils to be avoided by surmounting them. 
Back of the difficulties in this case is a regime of 
labor of which the Fish Committee said: <A 


‘“We are of the opinion that a twelve-hour | 
day of labor, followed continuously by any 
group of men for any considerable number of | 
years means a decreasing of the efficiency 
and lessening of the vigor and virility of such | 
men. The question should be considered from |} 
a social as well as a physical point of view. 

‘‘When it is remembered that twelve hours — 
a day to the man in the mills means approxi- 
mately thirteen hours away from his home 
and family—not for one day, but for all work-_ 
ing days—it leaves but scant time for self-im-~ 
provement, for companionship with his fam- 
ily, for recreation and leisure. mp 

‘‘That steps should be taken now that shall 
have for their purpose and end a reasonable — 
and just arrangement to all concerned of th: 
problems involved in this question—that of | 
reducing the long hours of labor—we would | 
respectfully recommend to the intelligent and — 
thoughtful consideration of the proper offi 
cers of the corporation.’’ 


| 
| 


_ The civilized world has practically come into 
agreement that a twelve-hour working day is too 
mg. There is scarcely a steel man of standing 
| America who will not agree that the twelve- 
hour day is bad. There ought not to be any hesi- 
tancy over eliminating an evil about which there 
such unanimity of opinion unless in fact such 
_action is impossible instead of only difficult. 

These difficulties are very real. In addition to 
those mentioned in the Finance Committee report, 
there is one that has been mentioned on innumer- 
able occasions in the past, the difficulty of finding 
enough men when the change, requiring a 50 per 
cent increase in the labor force, is made. The 
seriousness of this difficulty is not to be questioned, 
for the men in the continuous processes are men 
of skill. However glutted the. common labor 
“market might be, men could not easily be found 
to do the skilled work of operating the furnaces 
and adjusting the rolls. 


“PUT no reasonable person has ever proposed 
making the change from twelve hours to 
‘eight over night. Throughout the steel industry 


f universal operation in the open-hearth furnaces, 
and, by the voluntary restraint of the union 
which secured the agreement with the Man- 
| ufacturers’ Association, five years were con- 
sumed in effecting the change. In 1907 the 
eight-hour shift went into effect in the first mill. 
‘Then as designated by the secretary of the union 
the other mills followed suit, and it was not until 
| 1912 that the last mill of the association aban- 
_ doned the twelve-hour day. 
_ The effect of the change in Wales and the north 
rE England is shown in the article by John Hodge, 
secretary of the British Steel Smelters’ Union, 
on page 216 of this issue of Tur Survey. The 
‘industry did not suffer shipwreck in South Wales. 
‘Instead the movement is gathering headway and 
| making progress over all England. 
_ Mr. Hodgé shows how, in England, the men con- 
tinued working at the-old twelve-hour wage scale. 
Perhaps the American steel workers would not 
take kindly to that proposition. Perhaps it is not 
necessary that they should. In the absence of 
experiment how can we know that an increase in 
_ wages when accompanied by a reduction in hours 
will seriously affect costs? Labor cost at best is 
only one item in cost of production. 


of South Wales the eight-hour day has come into 


i 


Statistics on this question. In its report on the 
iron and steel industry it reached the conclusion 


and hourly rates were increased 50 per cent, the 
cost of producing a ton of pig iron would be in- 
_ereased only 2.6 per cent, and the cost of pro- 
_ ducing the principal products of steel works and 
rolling mills would be increased only 6 per cent. 

his estimate assumes that there would be no in- 
se in efficiency if hours of labor were reduced. 
yet all experience tends to the reasonable 
lafion that more and better work would be 
The Commonwealth Steel Company of 
City, Tll., adopted an eight-hour day in 
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its open-hearth furnaces over two years ago, and 
although wages were increased the company was 
fully recouped by increased output. 

The merits of the argument, whether based on 
experience, humane impulse or pure theory, seem 
to be in favor of the shorter work day. It is not 
always safe to follow impulse, but to a theory 
based on experience, respectful consideration can- 
not be denied. It is true, however, that experience 
as yet is limited. 

In a matter of so great moment why should not 
the greatest employing corporation in the world, 
the United States Steel Corporation, carry the 
experiment further? 

Hivery day in its laboratories tests are made of 
ductility or tensile strength of steel, of the heat 
units in a given amount of fuel. Sometimes a 
larger laboratory is needed and a new furnace is 
set up, or a new method of handling materials 
installed. Thus the department or even the plant 
becomes the field for experiment. Such experi- 
ments have in the past resulted in the scrapping 
of ‘‘anything from a steam hammer to a steel 
works’’ whenever anything better was to be found. 

Thousands of dollars have been freely spent to 
lessen dependence on human labor. Why should 
the spirit of investigation stop with inaminate 
things? By the same methods it would be pos- 
sible to determine beyond all cavil whether or not 
the eight-hour day is efficient or economical. <A 
plant or a department would be needed for the 
test, but the game would be worth the candle. 
Like any other laboratory experiment it should 
not be terminated before it has exhausted all pos- 
sibilities, nor should it be abandoned for trivial 
reasons. If thus entered upon in good faith a flood 
of light would be thrown upon this whole problem. 


ie should be clear that we are not discussing 

the United States Steel Corporation because 
it has lagged behind other large steel companies in 
its concern for the welfare of its workmen. On 
the contrary, the Steel Corporation is far in ad- 
vance of its contemporaries. 

The outsider naturally takes with a pinch of salt 
the genial and in one case prayerful testimony of 
stock-owning employes who turned up at this an- 
nual meeting as character witnesses of the man- 
agement. But the standing of the corporation rests 
on more substantial foundations. It pays higher 
wages than the other steel companies, has stood 
almost alone among them in the rigidity with 
which it has set its face against seven-day labor 
and is the leader of all industries in safety work. 

It is exactly because of the position of the cor- 
poration as leader of a basic American industry 
that we believe it has no right to shift responsi- 
bilities that the logic of events have placed upon 
its shoulders—which in fact, by vote of the stock- 
holders in 1912 it voluntarily assumed. The prob- 


‘lem must be worked out. The twelve-hour day is 


an anachronism in the twentieth century, and in 
one way or another it will be abolished. It will 
be well if it can be done through voluntary action 
of the steel companies themselves. If they fail, 


the government will undoubtedly be forced to act, 


in behalf of the welfare of its citizens. 


Personals 


WO remarkable things have taken 

place in New Rochelle, N. Y. The 
first was the action of the Board of 
Health in asking Lt.-Col. Charles E. 
Woodruff, M.D., who last year made 
New Rochelle his home, to become tem- 
porarily the city’s chief health officer. 
The second was that Colonel Woodruff, 
associate editor of American Medicine 
and a sanitarian of national reputation, 
should have been willing to serve in 
this capacity. 

It is seldom that a community of 
30,000 is wise enough to select for pub- 
lic office a man who is not a native. It 
is still more unusual to find a man of 
Colonel Woodruff’s ability who is ready 
to give his time to what would ordi- 
narily be an unattractive position. 

Colonel Woodruff enlisted in the navy 
as surgeon in 1886. In 1887 he entered 
the army and served until 1913 when he 
was retired as the result of illness con- 
tracted in the Philippines, where he went 
with the first expedition to the islands 
as a member of General Merritt’s staff. 
In 1907 he served as chief sanitary 
health officer of the Jamestown Expo- 
sition and last year made for the United 
States government an investigation of 
sanitary work as conducted on the con- 
tinent. He is the author of Effect of 
Tropical Light on White Men and of 
the Expansion of the Races. 

The Health Department in New 
Rochelle has been under criticism for 
more than a year. Colonel Woodruff’s 
predecessor was suspended pending the 
bringing of formal charges of neglect 
of duty. Shortly thereafter the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research 
which, at the invitation of the civic sec- 


LT, COL, CHARLES E, WOODRUFF 
An army sanitarian who has been made 


health officer of New Rochelle. 


tion of the Woman’s Club, had con- 
ducted a survey of the city departments, 
made a most condemnatory report upon 
the work of the health bureau. New 
Rochellians now hope that the position 
of health officer will be declared vacant 
and that Colonel Woodruff can be in- 
duced to take the civil service examina- 
tion and serve permanently in his pres- 
ent capacity. 

KarRL DE SCHWEINITZ,_ 


N making Bailey B. Burritt general 
director of the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, the directors of that organization 
have filled the vacancy created when 
John A. Kingsbury became the city’s 
commissioner of public charities. Mr. 
Burritt has been acting general director 
since the beginning of the year. 

Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, heretofore 
superintendent of the association’s Bu- 
reau of Public Health and Hygiene, 
succeeds Mr. Burritt as director of the 
Department of Social Welfare. 

Philip S. Platt, a graduate of Yale, 
with a special training in public health 
work at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology becomes superintendent of 
the Bureau of Public Health and Hy- 
giene. 

Mr. Burritt has been in social work 
since 1906, when he was appointed di- 
rector of social work of the Speyer 
School Settlement of Columbia Univer- 
sity. In 1908 he became assistant sec- 
retary of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation and in 1910 executive secre- 
tary of the Committee on Criminal 
Courts of the New York Charity Organ- 
zation Society. In the summer of 1913 
he was engaged by the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor as 


director of its Department of Social 
Welfare. 


ON May 1 the Public Charities As- 

sociation of Pennsylvania gained 
a new secretary and social work en- 
listed a new recruit in the person of 
Robert Dunning Dripps. Mr. Dripps 
is one of the best known of the younger 
progressive Philadelphians who has 
lately come to the front in civic move- 
ments. 

The son of a Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terian minister, he naturally attended 
Lawrenceville and later Princeton, 
where he was graduated in 1898 after 
service on debating teams, and college 
publications that showed early the bent 
of his mind. He entered City Coun- 
cils from the Germantown district when 
the Blankenburg administration began 
and has been floor leader of the reform 
forces in Common Councils from the 
first. He is on the Board of Directors 
of the City Club of Philadelphia and is 
chairman of its Executive Committee. 


-headway. 
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A lawyer by profession, and by di 
position a willing horse, he has more 
and more been hitched up to social move- — 
ments in his native city and state so 
that there is little change in his rela 
tion to the community now that he is 
harnessed to a definite piece of socia 
work. ‘ 
In 1912, when the Progressives a. 
tured the Republican state convention 
Mr. Dripps served on the executive and 
legislative committee, a continuing body | 
which held public hearings over the 
state and did notable work in drafting 
legislation on child labor, hours of labor | 
for women, minimum wage for women, 
regulation of public utilities, workmen's” 
compensation and regulation of publie } 
charities. The hearings given on pub- 
lic charities offered a most effective — 
means for bringing into the light of | 
publicity the deplorable muddle of i 
Pennsylvania’s system of indiscriminate | 
subsidy to private charities at the ex- | 
pense of the state’s wards. 4 
The Public Charities Association, or- 
ganized about that time, was also active 
in. furthering legislation affecting its: 
field of work but was only partially suc- 
cessful in its first foray on Harrisburg. © 
With his training and experience in 
legislative work, Mr. Dripps, should be 
an effective leader in the movement 
that has now gained very considerable 
A new Legislature meets in 
1915 and an awakened public opinion 
will demand that the insane be taken © 
from twenty county almshouses to prop- — 
er state institutions, that the feeble- 
minded be given adequate institutional 
care before the usual millions are ap- ~ 
propriated in planless fashion to private — 
charities with no state supervision, and 
that other modernizing changes be 
made in the state’s care of its depend- 
ent, defective and delinquent charges. 


ALEXANDER M. WILSON. 


| 


[N recognition of his twenty-one years 

service as head of the Child Wel- ~ 
fare Department of the Province of 
Ontario, J. J. Kelso has been granted © 


ROBERT D. DRIPPS 


New Secretary of the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania. 


iz 
ersonals 
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ap 


J. J. KELSO 


‘or twenty-one years head of Child Wel- 
fare Department, Province of Ontario. 


‘six months leave of absence in which 
9 study social conditions in Great Brit- 
in. He left May 19 with his family. 
Mr. Kelso has been continuously in 
hilanthropic work ever since, as a 
‘oronto newspaper man, at the age of 
wenty-two, he began to write the story 
f the street waif and the humane 
reatment of animals. While still in 
outnalism he organized the Toronto 
fumane Society and later in the same 
ity the Children’s Fresh Air Fund, the 
thildren’s Aid Society and the Play- 
rounds Association. He has helped to 
trganize work for children in many 
ities and provinces of Canada. 

The Toronto Star recently said that 
Ir. Kelso had performed a more val- 
able service in preventing crime than 
alf the police force of Ontario. He 
as become well known in this country 
nrough his attendance at the National 
onference of Charities and Correction. 


LR. C.-E. A. Winslow of the College 
of the City of New York, curator 
~ the American Museum of History, 
las been appointed consulting expert 
n education of the New York State 
soard of Health. Dr. Winslow plans 
he early issuance of a number of leaf- 
ets dealing with the prevention of in- 
ant mortality, 
ILLIAM O. THOMPSON, counsel 
for the federal Industrial Rela- 
ions Commission, came conspicuously 
fore the public not long ago when he 
revented the termination of the proto- 
ol of peace between the manufacturers 
nd the unions in the great New York 
ity cloak trade. By his handling of a 
ituation which even the most optimistic 
lieved would end in a general strike, 
Mr. Thompson proved his ability to 
nalyze and adjust intricate problems of 
dustrial relations. 
For the last three years he has been 
ion representative on the Board of 
bitration for the Hart, Schaffner & 
arx clothing factories in Chicago. In 
1, after he was admitted to the bar 


4 


from Northwestern University law 
school, he became law partner of John 
P. Altgeld, former governor of Illinois, 
and Clarence S. Darrow. Later he was 
counsel for the National Biscuit Com- 
pany and other large corporations, so 
that his experience embraces unusual 
understanding of the point of view of 
both employers and workers. 

Mr. Thompson was born in England 
in 1870. 


[N appointing Dr, Richard H. Harte 

to succeed Dr. Joseph S. Neff as 
director of the Department of Public 
Health and Charities in Philadelphia 
Mayor Blankenburg has the general en- 
dorsement of the medical profession in 
Philadelphia. He has also followed the 
tradition which demands that a physician 
head the department. 

Dr. Harte is independently wealthy. 
Upon becoming director he gave up his 
medical practice and his extensive hos- 
pital connections. During the remain- 
ing year and seven months of the 
Blankenburg administration he will de- 
vote himself exclusively to work for 
the city. 

Dr. Harte was born Oct. 23, 1855. He 
is a graduate of the medical school of 
the University of Pennsylvania and for 
some time was a member of its teaching 
staff. As a surgeon his standing is high. 
He has also had much experience in 
hospital management, having been for 
many years closely associated with the 


RICHARD H, HARTE 
Director Philadelphia Department of Pub- 
lic Health and Charities. 


Pennsylvania and Episcopal Hospitals in 
addition to having connections with a 
number of other institutions. In poli- 
tics he is an independent. He served 
for three years as a member of Select 
Councils, having been elected on the 
ticket of the Keystone party, one of 
the many organizations which from time 
to time have sprung up in Philadelphia 
in an effort to overcome boss rule. 


Finger Prints 


THE PRICE OF A PENCIL 
C. M. Goethe 


OULD a reporter’s pencil write a 
story of its own? It has one that 
ought to be told. 

Running through the southern states 
is a belt of cedar. From these trees 
were split rails which have lasted nearly 
a century. The rail fences are as char- 
acteristic of the South as are the log 
cabins, the beautiful colonial homes of 
the young days of the republic, the 
famous singing of the plantation Ne- 
groes and their banjo music. But the 
rail fence is passing. It is being made 
into high-grade lead pencils. This con- 
version from fences to lead pencils un- 
fortunately includes a story of exploited 
people—recreation hungry and easily im- 
posed upon. 

There are perhaps a dozen pencil mills 
in the South. The owners buy the 
fences, paying part cash and part in a 
wire fence. The product is shipped 
abroad to Austria, Germany, Belgium, 
where the graphite is pressed into the 
cedar strips and the finished pencils are 
made. Recently Japan has become a 


competitor of Europe and a customer 
of the southern mills. 

Upon an upper floor of a pencil mill 
the jigsaw men work. The air is as 
ruddy as if rusty snow were falling. 
“A generation ago we never had a death 
from consumption in our county. Re- 
cently we have recorded sixty odd 
deaths. We do not know the cause,” 
said a betterment worker in one of the 
pencil mill sections. 

The men are employed under the 
piece work system. They have no labor 
unions. They work much longer than 
the eight hour day some. of us believe 
is none too short. But they also work 
under conditions which seem danger- 
ous. The cedar rails are reduced to 
pencil lengths. Then the jig-sawyers 
cut them into slabs the width of a lead 
pencil. With unprotected circular saws, 
this means holding fingers uncomfort- 
ably close. In answer to the question, 
how many men were cut, came: “About 
one every other day.” 

The strips drop from the circular 
saws to a lower floor. Here girls sort 
and classify them. Some of these girls 
wear dresses only to their knees.’ They 


look as if they ought to be at school or 
romping on a playground. The atmos- 
phere is little, if any, less dusty than 
on the jigsaw floor. The workers are 
red with the fine sawdust. A new- 
comer can hardly breathe in the room. 
The hands are “speeded up” so that one 
is forcibly reminded of Jurgis in The 
Jungle. One sees them in all stages— 
from the plump, rosy-cheeked beginner 
just in from the farm to the gaunt, 
stoop-shouldered, hollow-chested woman, 
a pale-faced nervous wreck. 

Going into the mill, one stumbles over 
cases of bottles of a certain “soft drink” 
stimulant, manufactured in the South. 
Evidently much is consumed. It is car- 
ried up and down the rows of workers. 
A short conversation with a young fellow 
of the type known as “the cadet” waiting 
at the mill door near the closing hour 
brought out this bit of philosophy: 
“Everybody’s got their own peculiar 
graft in this yere world, stranger. I’ve 
got mine and I reckon you’ve got your’n. 
The foreman here’s got the 
graft,’ naming the above “soft drink.” 
“His nephew totes the stuff to the girls 
and the men. They sign cards just like 
at your swell city clubs. He never loses 
a picayune—he takes it outer their pay. 
He says it’s healthy, and it makes 
them work better, but I reckon all he 
worries about is the health of his bank 
account.” 

One of the floor bosses, when asked 
about labor unions, said: “You bet we 
ain’t got any here. We’ve got labor 


we can handle. We won't hire anybody 
raised in a town. We get ‘em from the 
farms—back in the mountains—the 
kind wot’s hungry for a good time. That 
kind will stand for pretty near any- 
thing.” It was the old story of recre- 
ation hunger. 

But the saddest of all was to come. 
Jane Addams once advised going to 
where the day’s work was ending if one 
wanted to understand where the real 
trial came to the underpaid and over- 
worked woman worker. 

The week’s work was almost over at 
the pencil mill. At the time-clock shed 
door stood several young fellows of the 
parasitical type. As the girls streamed 
out one of these vultures stepped up 
and took the arm of a pretty brown- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked girl. They were 
starting off together when another mill 
girl said to the fellow: “Bill, you ain't 
got no right to go off this way with 
Belle. You’ ve got a wife and a baby.” 

“Oh, hell,” was Bill’s answer, “I don’t 
care if you do tell her. Belle here looks 
pretty good to me.” 

Another chap stepped up to a wan- 
looking, coughing girl, who exclaimed 
with a startled look: “What, you here 
again! Ain’t I got: enough to rack me 
with the work in that mill all week with- 
out you coming to hound me when I’m 
all tired out? Please go away and leave 
me alone.” There was low conversation 
for a moment. They went off together. 


And this, because of our way of do- 
ing things, is the price of a lead pencil! 


TEACHING TEMPERANCE 


To tHe Epitror: I regret that you 
should have admitted to your columns 
the communication by Edward H. Wil- 
liams, M.D., respecting Temperance In- 
struction in Public Schools. Giving it 
a prominent caption under the heading 
of Education in the issue for April 18, 
makes it seem to go, out with your 
endorsement. 

As to most of the persons who write 
for your paper it is abundantly appar- 
ent that they have strong convictions 
and are endeavoring to contribute to 
the advancement of the human race. 
The reader usually gets that impres- 
sion whether he agrees with the views 
expressed or not. Perhaps I do Dr. 
Williams an injustice, but his article 
does not produce that impression in my 
mind. I do not find in it any abhorrence 
of the alleged large increase in the per 
capita consumption of alcoholic drinks, 
nor any helpful proposed changes in 
the method of instruction, but merely 
a slur at the conscientious, long con- 
tinued, unremunerated and patriotic ef- 


forts of people like Mary H. Hunt. 

I have read Dr. Williams’ article 
through, although I do not consider that 
it was worthy of that attention. His 
deadly parallel is to my mind contempt- 
ible. Many words have more than one 
meaning, as for example the word 
“church” which may be used in half a 
dozen senses. To say of alcohol that 
it was in a technical sense a_ food, 
when writing for medical students, be- 
cause it showed certain food qualities 
in spite of its poisonous character, does 
not in any way contradict the state- 
ment in a child’s book that alcohol 
should not be deemed a food. A child’s 
idea of food, in common with that of 
most non-professional individuals, is 
something that is suitable to eat or drink 
for nourishment. 


Dr. Williams holds to the ancient 
idea that alcohol is a proper dose in 
typhoid and pneumonia. He ought to 
know that there is plenty of authority 
for the contrary view. In fact, from 
my limited knowledge as a layman, I 
should have said that Dr. Williams’s 


_ striction laws in the various states, i 
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views were out of date, along with h 
reference to the Committee of Fitt 
Perhaps if he would get the later vie 
of Charles W. Eliot he would not find 
them as useful for his purpose, and i 
is probable that some of the other mem 
bers of that committee have also ad 
vanced in learning since that time, 

I do not understand Dr. Williams to 
allege that it is on account of this unt 
versal teaching of the ill effects of alee 
hol and tobacco that the consumption 
has so largely increased. It is certainly 
fair to ask how much larger the in- 
crease would have been if the ins 
tion had not been given. q 

Perhaps, as Dr. Williams has written 
so much, he might be induced to wri 
again to explain why he wrote at 
unless indeed he had in view the re 
peal_of the. scientific temperance im 


which effort I have no doubt he wou 
have the enthusiastic assistance of ' 
liquor interests of the country. 
I understand that Dr. Williams he 
not confined his efforts to the abov 
mentioned article but that the Medical 
Record of New York has been publish: 
ing a series of articles by him, which, 
I judge from a review I see of them 
are as unworthy of publication as th 
article which I am now criticizing. 
Cuarvtes E. MANTERRE. — 


New York. 


To tHE Epiror: Since one of your 
correspondents has suggested that I 
state my attitude in regard to teaching 
children the dangers of alcohol and 
narcotics, I will do so briefly. 

I believe that every child should 
taught the plain truth that such sub 
stances as alcohol and tobacco are pi 
culiarly harmful to children. But th 
method of attempting to impress upo 
the child the dangers of narcotics BD 
reiterating untruths is not in accord wit 
the modern conception of what cof 
stitutes proper mental training. 

Epwarp H. WILLiIaMs. 

Montclair, N. J. 


To THE Eprtor: As a sometime readé 
of Tue Survey I cannot refrain fron 
telling you how much the public is in 
debted to your periodical for publishin 
Teaching Temperance in Public School 
by Dr. Edward H. Williams. The o 
criticism I can offer is that the publ 
cation of this very valuable essay i 
about twenty-five years too late. It 
been established from time immemori 
that the exaggeration of evil simply a 
gravates evil. While I do not wish t 
have it considered that I would hide 
under a bushel, yet to flaunt it befoi 
minds unprepared through lack of s 
cial experiences arouses desires in th 
individual and tempts him even so littl 
to taste of the thing forbidden. 
is the power of temptation. 
J. A. Roney. 
Newark, N. J. 


To tHE Eprror: I am glad that ot 
paper has had the courage to publi 
the truth about that miserable hv 
buggery, temperance instruction in o 
public schools. When will good p 


ommunications 


ple learn that they cannot advance a 

orthy cause by lying? The church 
has had plenty of experience of the 
futility of pious frauds, and the pro- 
pressive portions of it have learned the 
lesson. But whole multitudes of well- 
“meaning people still go on in the same 


old dreary path of misrepresentation. | 


_ Everybody with an inkling of sense 
knows that the temperance instruction 
in these public school text-books is not 
scientific, is not true, is not effective. 
The teachers know it, and many of them 
slur it. The very writers of these chap- 
ters know that they are employed to 
make out a case. And the parents that 
so often are insulted by these lurid de- 
-nunciations tell their children, as I have 
told mine, to pay no attention to these 
“yellow” misrepresentations. And, after 
all these years of frenzied temperance 
‘instruction, the American people are 
drinking more per capita than ever be- 
fore. 3 
Temperance, anyhow, is partly a moral 
and partly a prudential thing. The 
place for moral instruction is principally 
the home and the church. The place 
for prudential instruction is mainly the 
“home and the world. The school can 
do a little for temperance, but not much; 
_and nothing at all by lurid lies. 
E. A. Wasson. 
{St. Stephen’s P. E. Church.] 
. Newark, N. J. 
. 


To tue Eprror: Your new Arkansas 
subscriber is not sure that she will ap- 
preciate your magazine inasmuch as you 
have attacked scientific temperance in- 
struction in the public schools. The 
article cites men who try to prove its 
teachings spurious. I can give an array 
of splendid M.D.’s who have really con- 
tributed something to the betterment of 
“the morals and habits of the world who 
uphold the splendid work in that line. 
My! My! If alcohol is not a poison, 
then I say let us nurse rattlesnakes. 
a 

a: JANE Carr PITTMAN. 
Prescott, Ariz. 


To tHe Epriror: As an early victim 
of “scientific temperance” text books, I 
m moved hy Dr. Williams’ article to 
ve expression to some recollections. 
These “scientific temperance” text- 
hooks following a rumor of innova- 
tions and forced subjects of study 
were met first with antagonism and 
then wonder by some district school 
children. To the children the previous 
‘Tequirement that they buy all their own 
school books meant some independence 
in the choice of books studied; hence 
their antagonism toward enforced study 
of the subject. 
feeling to the heads of large families 
that at last there were some books they 
need not buy. 

_ The books were found upon arrival 
to decrease in enthusiasm for “nar- 
cotics” (geometric progression, multi- 
plier about one-half) as they increased 
in size (geometric progression, multi- 
ier two). Consequently the nineteen 
pters on “narcotics” in the beginning 
¢ were represented by five in the 

book. But if the impression of a 
may be trusted, this was somewhat 

’ i ., 


It was a compensating. 


offset by paragraphs and questions on 
the effect of narcotics appended to each 
chapter. 

. These books were, we understood, pro- 
vided by the state and we were to be 
obliged to peruse them a certain number 
of days each week. At first this was 
conscientously enforced by the ever- 
changing army of district school teach- 
ers. When the books were no longer a 
novelty and many could recite para- 
graphs with fluency if not understand- 
ing, the teachers’ elastic consciences 
trained by the tiresome routine lessened 
the requirement to a matter of using 
brief “scientific temperance” text-books 
as readers a few times a week. 

It must haye been about 1888 that 
the books were initiated in those dis- 
trict schools; and the writer, though a 
young child, was considered too advanc- 
ed for the primary book which, as Dr. 
Williams remarks, had a treatise on 
stills. She was somewhat chagrined 
that after hearing frequent recitations 
on that alcoholic book and the still, real 
understanding of its mechanism and the 
making of brandy were not the property 
of her feminine mind. Often during 
later years in college and business lab- 
boratories it was not the essential prin- 
ciples of those books—long lost in ob- 
livion—that came to her, but as she ad- 
justed stills whose mechanism was as 
familiar to her as the egg-beater and the 
mixing-bowl; but an inner smile came at 
the evasion of the principles of that 
mechanism which in her plastic, childish 
mind left among the grooves worn by 
“scientific temperance” books, the deep- 
est furrows. 

LoutsE W. WorTHEN. 


Hanover, N. H. 


SIDNEY WEBB’S ‘‘EXTENSION 
LADDER’”’ 


To THE Eptror: Mr. Webb’s fine anal- 
ysis [See Ture Survey of March 7] of 
the relations of public and private char- 
ity deserves the grateful recognition of 
American social workers. His presen- 
tation of the advantages and the defects 
of both methods is not altogether new 
to us, but compels readjustments of 
thought. 

Some of us remember that in the gush 
of springtime we of the C.O.S. had 
visions of the total and early abolition 
of outdoor public relief. We ignored 
the history of relief in England in the 
century previous to the enactment of 
the Poor Law in 1601; we were not 
then so familiar with the Elberfield sys- 
tem and the possibility of organizing 
friendly visitors under municipal admin- 
istration; we did not have so keen a 
hope as now of reforming the Civil Ser- 
vice; we did not foresee the action of 
France in 1905 which brought over the 
first Latin nation to the public outdoor 
relief policy; and we did not understand 
how deeply rooted in custom, law and 
democratic sentiment this mode of relief 
actually has become since Colonial days 
in our country. 

The C.O.S. at first was reactionary, 
individualistic, laissez faire, and is still 
more aristocratic than the German pub- 
lic system. Mr. Webb hints at this, and 


some day we are sure to have a rude 
awakening to the fact. Ask the first 
trade union man what he thinks of us 
and all our tribe! 

Yet private charity has a lasting func- 
tion as it has an honorable history, for 
it made universal public charity possi- 
ble; it furnished the leaven, even if its 
supply of flour was inadequate. It made 
all modern peoples believe that the weak- 
est citizen is an object of universal in- 
terest, that the state has a duty to the 
indigent; it made the Poor Law inevy- 
itable. 

The central contention of Mr. Webb 
is sound: private charity must not di- 
vide cases but offer its peculiar and in- 
dispensable service to supplement public 
relief when this is weak. So long as 
we try to divide the field we shall be 
in antagonism to the state, and the strug- 
gle must issue in defeat. Sympathetic, 
persistent co-operation alone will give 
us a right to partnership. We must not 
build our oragnization on despair of the 
republic and on contempt for officials; 
we shall have democracy on our heads, 
and rightly. We can try experiments, 
give special help, apply spiritual influ- 
ences when they are appreciated, and 
transfigure the machinery of law by the 
radiance of voluntary devotion. 

We should take to heart the rebuke 
of our use of the category “unhelpable,” 
and send that monstrous and detestable 
word of doom the way we dismissed the 
other cruel and blind epithet “the un- 
worthy.” Private charity has no exclu- 
sive classes; it will find its way even 
into state institutions and illumine the 
gloomiest recesses with its cheerful hope 
and tender service. 

On one point Mr. Webb rather over- 
states his case: “All the voluntary chari- 
ties for children, however good their 
effect may be on the child, are neces- 
sarily unconnected with any enforcement 
of parental responsibility.” Any one 
who watches the daily appeal of or- 
ganized charity to the juvenile courts 
or courts of domestic relations will know 
that private charity is not so helpless. 
Indeed the enforcement of parental, filial, 
and all domestic responsibility by appeal 
to law is a marked feature of the work 
of our societies, 

CuarLes RicoMonp HENDERSON. 
[The University of Chicago.] 
Chicago. 


To tHE Epitor: Sidney Webb, in his 
article in Tur Survey of March 7, main- 
tains that whereas voluntary agencies 
in charity have the duty of performing 
the “service of invention and initiative 
and perpetual experimenting in the un- 
known, the public authority 
alone can perform any task completely 
and continuously.” The contention un- 
questionably fits, in the main, the facts 
of today. Private charity has within a 
limited field “tried out” new ideas which 
the public has later applied over a wide 
area. Should we accept this as the per- 
manent division of function between pub- 
lic and private charity? 

Mr. Webb discards what he calls the 
“parallel bar’ conception of their rela- 
tionship; namely, that of a mere division 
of cases between them by which the help- 
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able are allotted to private charity, the 
unhelpable to public. With this position 
[ am heartily in accord. Any public 
body which is properly equipped to tend 
“unhelpable” cases can certainly cope 
with any hopeful case that does not call 
for an unusual expenditure of money. 
The easy-going notion that because a 
needy family is deemed hopeless it may 
be dropped into a social dump,—the alms- 
house, for instance—and there left in 
passive stagnation to be merely fed and 
clothed, must give way before the re- 
sourcefulness that is beginning to enter 
into the public care of dependents. As 
one who has given several years to so- 
cial service in an almshouse hospital, 
I venture the suggestion that the term 
“unhelpable” is out of date. 

The plan which Mr. Webb advocates 
is for a division of function by what he 
calls an “extension ladder” relation be- 
tween them. Private societies are to be 
“constantly raising the standard of civi)- 
ized conduct and physical health above 
the comparatively low minimum which 
alone can be enforced by the public au- 
thority.” 

A public worker may be allowed to 
demur at this inert and humdrum part 
which Mr. Webb assigns him. The im- 
pression that initiative can have but 
slight play in public charity holds back 
many able workers from enrolling them- 
selves in the public service. It is true 
that new ideas receive readier acceptance 
in private work. It is not therefore true 
that initiative has not ample scope in 
public charity. Take, for instance, the 
work of inspecting private agencies on 
the part of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Charity. In the course of that 
work we frequently find beneficent pat- 
rons spending capital on institutions per- 
haps for classes of persons “statistically 
of no great importance to the commun- 
ity,’ while an experiment looking to a 
large social policy awaits the necessary 
funds. Such donors suffer for lack of 
the constructive guidance which could 
emanate from a public board with a sur- 
vey of the whole field. 

What holds regarding the wide out- 
look of a board which inspects private 
agencies, holds also for a board which 
administers public relief. The large num- 
ber of cases they handle gives a chance 
for insight into underlying conditions. 
They are therefore in a peculiarly ad- 
vantageous position to indicate new 
needs, new fields for investigation. They 
may not think best to make a given ex- 
periment themselves, but they must have 
initiative in order to point out the open- 
ings to others. 

May public charity ever venture into 
experiment? Certainly not in the sense 
of attempting mere novelties in social 
effort. Conservative experiments, how- 
ever, such as consist in a fresh applying 
or combining of already tested methods, 
would enlist. the confidence of the public. 
For example, the placing out and after 
care of mothers from the Massachusetts 
State Almshouse Hospital was an ex- 
periment in the sense that no one knew 
the types of cases for whom the arrange- 
ments were to be made, and that very 
_ little work had as yet been done in set- 
ting standards in the unmarried mother 
problem. But since hospital social serv- 


ice had proved successful, and mothers 
with infants had been placed out with 
good results, the combination in an alms- 
house hospital carried enough assurance 
of success to justify introducing it at pub- 
lic expense. 

The experimenting open to public 
charity may bear not only upon develop- 
ing methods with its beneficiaries, but 
also upon ascertaining removable causes 
of their dependency. Its advantage over 
private charity in that it has some au- 
thority over recipients, that its contacts 
are with cases more humanly varied and 
socially representative empowers public 
charity to maintain a sustained and thor- 
ough observation of the ramifying ef- 
fects of any given procedure. 

Ana E. SHEFFIELD. 
[Massachusetts State Board of Charity. ] 
Cambridge. 


To tHe Epiror: Mr. Webb’s “exten- 
sion ladder” article in your issue of 
March 7 is one of the finest explanations 
I have read of the complex, elusive re- 
lationships between public and private 
philanthropy. Private effort has certain 
great advantages and offsetting draw- 
backs, three in each instance, according 
to the author. Public and private works 
should not be, and are not, prosecuted 
in parallel and mutually exclusive fields. 
Rather are private undertakings the 
“fingers by which the stiffly moving ma- 
chinery of collective action can be 
brought most effectively to bear upon 
particular cases.” The exposition has 
all the advantages of simplicity and of 
physical figure. 

There may be some difference of 
opinion on this very ground of simplic- 
ity. The presentation of advantages 
and drawbacks of private philanthropy, 
which are at the same time a comment 
on the scope of public effort, can be 
only an average or summarizing state- 
ment. Contrary examples and reason- 
ing are possible under each heading. 

True, for purposes of practical ad- 
ministration there must always be a di- 
vision of labor. But let this occur ac- 
cording to circumstances, and not 
through the adoption of a principle, such 
as, that private agencies shall be the 
fingers, or antennae, by which adjust- 
ment and direction are given the slug- 
gish public machinery. Then we should 
have to discard the research bureaus 
and advanced experiments now being 
conducted under governmental auspices. 

In fact, in this age of striving for 
social justice governments are function- 
ing in many ways bearing on human 
distress which can be called neither slow 
in respect to adoption of new ideas nor 
in the older and more restricted sense 
charitable. Consider, for example, re- 
cent extensions of the police power. 

The scientific study of relief methods 
is young, and the possibilities of public 
and private co-operation are unrealized. 
Naturally, we have first studied public 
and private agencies separately, as it 
were, in a vacuum. With the increase 
in numbers of those in distress who have 
no first-hand call on the sympathies of 
their fellows individually, we are better 
enabled to study the process of relief 
and remedy as a whole. 

This growing objectivity of the study 
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is resulting in a demand for comprehen~ 
sive action on the part of both public 
and private agencies. For instance, we 
are setting out to reduce feeble-minded- 
ness by the use of all means, whether 
public or private. It would be hard to 
determine which class of agencies is — 
functioning in the more progressive 
fashion. 
Social groups function in the field of | 
philanthropy according to the differing 4) 
bases of their organization, the state | 
being only a special kind of group. The 
charitable activities of private, non-of- — 
ficial groups are made to seem more 
erratic because of the wide range given 
personal initiative, many private chari- 
ties being dominated by individuals. But 
there is a constantly increasing stand-— 
ardization and broadening of vision 
among private charities, and recently an 
extension over them in some places of 
comprehensive public supervision. Con- 
versely, public charities are adopting 
more of the particular excellencies for- 
merly ascribed only to private agencies. 
The two forces are approaching. But — 
they will never coincide, because of the 
difference in nature and functional pos- 
sibilities of government, on the one 
hand, and voluntary groups and indi- 
viduals, on the other. That difference 
varies with particular social problems 
and periods in the development of social — 
feeling. It may not be possible to agree — 
upon a satisfactory expression of the 
relations of public and private philan- 
thropic endeavors of all types for all 
time. 
WILLIAM T, Cross. |, 
[Gen. Sec’y, National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. | 
Chicago. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To tHe Eprror: I read every copy of 
Tue Survey with great profit and in- 
spiration. It is the most Christian paper 
in America. Every clergyman in Amer- 
ica should take it. 

Grorce H. Gurrerson. 
[American Missionary Association. ] 
Boston. 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL | 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(rd SEASON) 
For full information address 


DR. E. E. PRATT 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
One Madison Avenue - - New York 


J 

Are You Going to Boston? 

Ladies going to Boston without male escort — 
find the FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE a delight- 
ful place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable. Address MISS CASTINE C. — 
SWANSON, Supt. 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME ~ 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. 

S. Avery, Mgr. 


“The National Training School prepares for 

executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 

tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart-_ 

ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 
é 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 

‘*Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE, conscientious woman, Head 
of Settlement. Twelve years in social 
work, Seeks connection—willing to leave 
New York. Address 1250, Survey. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN, possessing ex- 
ceptional executive ability, with several 
years’ experience as director and organizer 
of institutions, will be disengaged Sept. 15. 
_ Address 1265 Survey. 


MAN experienced in free employment 
and social work, desires position. Best of 
references, Address 1266 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED social worker, Polish 
Catholic, also speaking Lithuanian, desires 
a position as investigator or settlement 
worker in a Polish community. Address 
yl Rosanuska, 505 S. Paca St., Baltimore, 


For Trained Playground and 
Settlement Workers 
Write 


Chicago School for Playground Workers 
700 Oakwood Blvd, Chicago 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 
Spare moments, in yourown home. You hearthe 
living voice of a native professor pronounce each 
wort and phrase. In a surprisingly short time 
you can speak a new language 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


; combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records, Can be used on 
any talking machine. Send for particulars. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th St.. N.Y. 


We Belivue 


T home-making should be regarded as a pro- 
fession. 
THAT right living should be the fourth “R"’ in 
education. 
THAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual, illness of the physician. 
THAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands 
more study the raising of chickens 
AT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 
—aAmerican School of Home Economics 


—Send for 100-page handbook, | "* The Profession of 
hae ne" which ge em of home-study, domestic 
science courses, etc., lletins : a 
ing. te "Food Values,"* 10cts.; “The Up-to-Date 

cts, 


“Addres—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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GO TO 


Bermuda 


By Twin-Screw S.S.““BERMUDIAN,”’ 


the ship that brought President Wilson 
home on the record trip of 40 hours, 
10,518 tons displacement. 


Suites de luxe with private bath. 
Orchestra. 


Bilge keels; double bottom; electric fans; 
wireless telegraph, submarine signals. 


Fastest, newest and only steamer land- 
ing passengers and baggageat the dock 
in Bermuda without transfer by tender, 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


ro Quebec 


via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles 
Magnificent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far-famed 
Saguenay River. 5S. 8. ‘Trinidad’’ fron New York 
July 4th and 18th, August lst and 15th. From Quebec 
July 10th and 24th, August 7th and 21st. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 


General Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway 
264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
Or Any Ticket Agent 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO.,, 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 


676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuLton Srrepr, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBEIKEH, 
110-112 West 26th Street,New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. oH. & BE. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson. Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO.,, 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St. New York 


The Fairhope Summer School 
SECOND SESSION 
At GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Under the direction of 


Marietta L. Johnson 


Founder of the School of Organic Education at 
Fairhope, Alabama 
A six weeks course of unusual value to 
parents, teachers and social workers 


Normal Course Demonstration School 
Courses by Specialists in 
Life Class Activities 
For further particulars, address 
SECRETARY OF THE FAIRHOPE LEAGUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale) 


Do You Want It?,... 

any of- 
ficer of your Sunday school 
need it?—a copy of our 160- 
page handbook, Religious 
Education through 
Graded Instruction, con- 
taining full chapters from 
twenty volumes in our series 
of textbooks for the graded 
Sunday school, and 15 pages 
of suggestions for organiza- 
tion, grading, and conducting 
a school. If you are trying to 
put your school on an educa- 
tional basis you need this 
book. Sent free on receipt of 
10 cents postage. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 

Chicago. 

Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets eptional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Che New York 
Srhooi of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 


106 EAST 220 8T. 
EDWARD T. OEVINE, Dinecton 


atan 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


S DAR Vy 
AS S:OxC Taek ES 
INC, 


A GOODLY COMPANY 
of SURVEY READERS 


have enrolled as $10 ‘“‘co-operators””—over 700 to date. 
@ In these days of multiplying tugs at the purse-strings 
their reasoned choice may have weight with others. 

q If you are waiting for a direct personal appeal, let us 
tell you that, to carry out our year's program, we need 
300 more $10 co-operators before September 30. 

@ We need your $10. 

@ One such $10 subscription comes in with this 
comment: 


ce 


ne teen Aside from my feeling that your work has been very 
efficiently done, I think it is worth a part of the subscription, if not the 
whole of it, merely to figure among the list of names that appear as con- 
tributing members to The Survey. I know some of them personally and 
others by repute; and assuming that those I do not know bear any such 
relation to their several communities as do those who are known to me, I 
conclude that there is no list of names with whom I would rather be asso- 
ciated than those that you present.”’ 


(A copy of last year’s report, containing a list of Survey Associates, will be sent on request.) 
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($10.00 EACH) 


APRIL ACKNOWLEDGMENTS Anon: 7/722) 4") ai eh oe 

Lee, Joseph  . : 250 

Anderson, Miss Harriet Leining, Frederick Becker, A. G. 4 100 
Arnold$ Miss Katharine I. Levering, Eugene Burnham, Miss M. A. 100 
Bond, William Scott Lowenstein, Solomon Goff, Frederick H. 2 50 
Bryce, Miss Cornelia E. Morton, Mrs. Isaac W. McCormick, Alexander A. 50 
Butler, Mrs. E. B. Nichols, Dr. William H. Meyer, Alfred C. . 3 50 


Butler, Mrs. Hermon B. 
Chubb, Percival 


Phillips, John H. B. 
Randolph, Evan 


Clark, Mr.and Mrs. Ed’d Walker 25 


Hazard, Miss Caroline 15 
Dawson, Miles M. Richmond, Miss Mary E. Bissell, Miss Eleanor 10 
Edwards, Miss L. M. Schlesinger, Mrs. B. Fuller, Paul . P 10 
Gross, Mrs. Emily Stewart, Mrs. William Shaw Day, William T. 5 
Haynes, Rowland Watson, Miss Lucy C. 
Heroy, Mrs. W. W. Watt, Rolla V. INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
Howell, Mrs. John White Weihl, Miss Addie Baker, Alfred L. $ 25 
Kimball, Miss Hannah S. Williams, Miss Olive P. Pritz, Sidney .« . . 25 


————s 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 


